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e B. Howe, # © % Di s, 8. Prof. H, A. Surface. o. 
Jacob Gilcher, 10. H. D. Hardy, 11. Mr. FR 12. Dr. C. G. Scharm, 13.C. ; perigee, 14 ST ai irchild, x6. B. Bailey, 17. J. E 


1. Irving Kenyon, 2. E. B.Tyrrell, 3, D. West, 4. Chas. Stewart, 5. M. St 


Lloyd. 18. F. C. Hutchins, 19. —, 20. J. “ 1. Quick, 21. F. Greiner, 22. H.L 2. Fo i——, 27. D. House, 28. J. M. 
Morgan, 20. C. B. Loomis, 30. B. Hall. 31. Sgnagon. 32. Fred Mason, a. £. dna ARE ad 6 ‘A. J. Bre ty 37. 8. G. A, 
Dakin, 39. Mrs. N. N. Betsinger, 40. Mrs. R: House, 41. Miss Daisy SS Mis ee. &: on) 41 Loucks. 45. Dr. Davey, 46. 
John C uagigerem. 47. Wm. Schuelke, 8. P.G & dots 49. Wm. Tripp, so. W. F Ms é 5 Ramgom, 55. — 57. Geo, 
Davis, 58. W. Coggshall, so. Dr. W. F. Eagle, 60. Herman Fairchild, 61. Chas. L. NERS has. B Alien, ier Schuelke, ‘a Austin Clark. 


+. 66. F, Wi. Lesser, 67. Chas. aA, 
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Report of this meeting is given on page 179 of this issue. ‘Those in attendance agree that it was 


one of the most interesting meetings ever held by the bee-keepers of the Empire State 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00 a year, in the United States 
of meee and Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, “ deci2” 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, ro12. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 


~~ 








Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
i times 4caline 9 aa 11c a line 
~~ — 12 (t yr.) 10c a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 





(Organized 1870.) 


National Bee - Keepers’ 
Association 


OBJECTS 


The objects of this Association shall be to 
aid its members in the business of bee-keep- 
ing; to help in the sale of their honey and 
beeswax; and to promote the interests of 
bee- keepers in any other direction decided 
upon by the Board of Directors. 


Officers 


President—George W. York, Sandpoint, i. 
Vice-Pres. xx % |! Pettit, Guelph, Ont. Can 
Secretary—E. B. Tyrrell, Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer— N E. France, Platteville, Wis. 


Directors 


E. D. Townsend, Chm., Remus, Mich. 
Wesley C. Foster, Boulder, Colo. 
Franklin Wilcox, Mauston, Wis. 
} E. Crane, Middlebury, Vermont. 

. M. Buchanan, Franklin, Tenn. 


Annual Membership Dues $1.50, one- 
third (50 cents) of which goes to the local 
branch where such branch is cupeniggd. 

Send Dues tothe Secretary, E. B. Tyrrell. 








BEE-KEEPERS 


Look up your stock at once and send mea 
list of the supplies you need. I havea large 
stock todraw from to handle your orders 
for Hives, Sections, Comb Foundation, etc.; 
standard goods with latest improvements 
fresh from the factory at factory schedule 
of prices. I have a general line of Root’s 
Goods constantly on hand. My facilities 
for serving you are unequalled. 

Beeswax taken in exchange for supplies 
Or cash. 


Italian Bees and Queens 


Be sure you have my to12 Catalog of Moss. 
Queens and Supplies. sA3t 


MARL M. NICHOLS, Lyonsville, Mass. 





Queens That “Are better” 





—Italians & Banats 





Untested Queens, 75c each; $8.00 per doz.; two or more doz. in one order, $7.50 per doz. 
Tested Queens, $1.25 each; $12.00 per dozen. 
Breeder Queens, $3.00 each. Foreign trade add Sc each extra. 


%4-lb. Packages of Bees after May ist, $2.00. Select queen wanted and add to this. 


The ex- 


press charges on these will be very small in comparison with charges on frame nuclei. 
One-Frame Nuclei, with Untested Queen, $2.00 each; 2-fr., $3.00; 3-fr., $4.00. Full Colony of 


Bees in to-fr. hive, $7.00, 


Add soc if Tested Queen is wanted; $2.00 if Breeder Queen is 


wanted. For 10 or more Colonies or Nuclei, deduct 25c each. 
I have successfully shipped Bees and Queens from this place every month of the year. I 


started two colonies Jan. 25th on their voyage to Nutsusarida, Kobe, Japan. 


tained a Breeder Italian Queen. 


Each con- 


My Bee and Queen Exhibits at the State Fair of Texas were awarded six premiums in ro1r. 
Italians also were awarded First Prize at The Cotton Palace, in Waco, Tex. 


“Your MONEyY’s WORTH” 


is my motto. TERMs are Cash with order. 


I refer you to Sabinal 


National Bank or any business firm in Sabinal. 


I have seven yards, and with several hundred nuclei I can serve many customers. 


your trade. 


I solicit 


J. A. Simmons, Uvalde Co. Apiaries, Sabinal, Texas. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Southern Bee-Keepers! 


I have a Large and Complete Stock of BEE- 
SUPPLIES at Cordele, Ga., and have erec- 
ted a large Warehouse and filled it with 
New Bee-Supplies at O’Brien, Fla., near 
Live Oak, the best shipping-point for all 
sections of Florida, Southeast Georgia and 
Southern Alabama. 

Send all orders to CORDELE, GA., and 


OUR FREE CATALOG 


Will tell you all about our 


Best Bee-Keepers’ & Poultry Supplies 


Sold at lowest living prices. We handle the 
Best Sections in the World—the August Lotz 
Sections at Lotz prices. Thrée Carloads of 
Goods on hand with 2 more coming. 


Drop us a card and we can please you. 





state from which point you wish your Sup- 
plies shipped. J.J, WILDER. Catalog Free. H. S. Duby, St. Anne, Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 


BEE - KEEPER’S NOVELTY POCKET - KNIFE. 












HOWARD M. MELBEE, 
HONEYVILLE, 0. 





Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and so transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size; it is made of best steel. When ordering be sure to write exact 
name and address. Knife delivered within two weeks after we receive order. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American Bee 
Journal—both for $1.80; or given FREE as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


Bees Require Up-To-Date 


WORKSHOPS 


Muth’s Special and Ideal Metal-Covered Dove- 
tailed Hives are bought by the practical bee-keeper. Honey- 
board and all regular fixtures with each hive; finest lumber 
and workmanship used in the manufacture of our hives. 
Fully illustrated in our big Catalog. Send for it today. 

THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 


“The Busy Bee Men’”’ 
51 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


We Pay the Highest Cash Market Price For Honey and Beeswax Always 
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George W. York 
Sandpoint, 
Bonner Idaho 


County 

This is May 2lst,and I am getting 
settled as rapidly as possible here in 
Northern Idaho. In another week I 
will be ready to do business again. 

While I will make the handling of 
bee-literature a specialty, I will also 
take subscriptions for any other publi- 
cations. Write me what you would 
like, and I will be glad to quote you 
some attractive prices. 


A Few Special 
Offers. 


American Bee Journal one year 
($1.00) with either “First Lessons in 
Bee-Keeping” (50c), or Doolittle’s 
“Scientific Queen-Rearing ” (50c), for 
only $1.00; or the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year with both of the books men- 
tioned—all postpaid for only $1.40. 

If you prefer, you can have either 
Gleanings in Bee Culture or the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review for a year instead of 
the American Bee Journal in the above 
special offer; or, if you want both 
books and any two of the three bee- 
papers, send $2.20; or if you want both 
books and all three bee-papers for one 
year, send $2.90. 

Send for my free circular of other 
special offers. 


White Sweet Clover 
Seed 


I have a quantity of White Sweet 
Clover Seed in Chicago, IIl., which I 
will sell at the following low prices so 

ong as it lasts, all orders to be sent to 
me here at Sandpoint, Idaho: 

5 lbs. for 80c; 10 Ibs. for $1.50; 25 
Ibs. for $3.50; 50 Ibs. for $6.50; or 100 
Ibs. for $12.00. 

If wanted by freight, add 25c for cart- 
age on your order. 


A GOOD COUNTRY FOR 
BEES. 


Iam told by local bee-keepers that 
this is one of the best localities for 
bees, and there is much unoccupied 
territory here in Northern Idaho. If 
interested, ask for particulars. Address 


George W. York, 


Publisher and Subscription Agent, 
302 S. Boyer Ave., 


Sandpoint, Bonner Co., Idaho 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Untested Italian Queen-Bees 
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American 


Our Standard-Bred 


6 Queens for $4.50; 3 for $2.50 ; 
1 for 90 cents. 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respect. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to say 
about them: 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The two queens received of you some 
time ago are fine. They are good breeders,and the workers are 
showing up fine I introduced them among black bees, and the bees 
are nearly yellow now, and are doing good work. A.wW.8 

. W. SWAN. 


Nemaha Co, Kan, July 15. 

GEORGE W. York & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you 
have sent me the best She keeps 9 1-2 Langstroth frames fully oc 
cupied to date, and, although I kept the hive well contracted, to force 
them to swarm. they have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this week. 

Ontario, Canada July 22 CHAS. MITCHELL 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a 


good one, and has given me some of the best colonies. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22. N. P. OGLEsBY. 


GEORGE W YorK & Co.:—The queen I received of you a few days 
ago came through O, K .and I want to say that she isa beauty. I im- 
mediately introduced her into a colony which had been queenless for 
20 days. She was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I 
am highly pleased with her and your promptness in filling my order. 
My father, whois an old bee keeper, pronounced her very fine. You 
will hear from me again when I am in need of omer in the bee 


line. . E. McCoum. 
Marion Co., Ill., July 13, 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “ first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is 90 
cents, or with the old American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $1.60. Three Queens (without Journal) 
would be $2.50. or 6 for $4.50. Full instructions for in- 
troducing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the 
underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-Bred Queens. 


Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 


Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. e 


Marshfield Mfg. Co., 
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We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 


vet e2#eecee2s-~ 


Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield, Wis. 
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; ; When You Buy Lewis Beeware 
| You Get 





© ° Which means that all Lewis Hives are made out of clear 
Lewis Quality white pine, and Lewis Sections made out of fine bright 
basswood. Material in these goods is the best obtainable, selected by experts. 


by experts. The Lewis head mechanic has 35 years of bee-supply experience ; 
the superintendent of bee-hive department 29 years; the superintendent of sec- 
tions 28 years. ‘These and many other skilled men have a hand in all the Lewis 
wna All Lewis B fully and ly packed 

© ° ll Lewis Beeware is carefully and accurately packed — 
Lewis Packing a patent woven wad tron wi package made Am by the 
Lewis Company is employed largely in packing ; this makes the package light, 
compact and damage-proof. ' , ‘ 

° ° Years ago all goods were shipped direct from the factor 
Lewis Service with a high deatbaahen and delays during the 
honey season ; now Lewis Beeware can be obtained almost at your own door. 
Over 30 Distributing Houses carrying Lewis Beeware by the carload, are dotted 
all over the United States and foreign countries. Write for the name of the 
one nearest you. 


| B. LEWIS C0., °° “Gr seeware WATERTOWN, WIS 
» im *s OF BEEWARE ; \. 


° e.. The Lewis Factory is equipped with the latest 

3 Lewis Workmanship improved machinery, constantly watched over 
{ > 
a 
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‘If BEES could TALK 


THEY WOULD SAY: 


“GIVE US 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


It’s Clean. It’s Pure. It’s Fragrant. 
It’s just like the Comb we make ourselves.”’ 
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If you are not using ‘‘ Dadant’s Foundation”’ drop us a card 


and we will give you prices, or tell you where you can get it 
near you— 
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Agents Everywhere. 
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Agricultural Colleges and Bee- 
Keeping 

We call the attention of our readers 
to the articles of Messrs. Wesley Fos- 
ter and L. V. France in this number, 
on the above subject. They are both 
young men, and both see the necessity 
of educational courses in bee-keeping. 
The time for urging apiculture upon all 
our State Agricultural Colleges is at 
hand. 

Already in 1911, when the bee-keep- 
ers of Illinoiscalled upon Gov. Deneen 
for his consideration of the foul brood 
bill, he made the remark that the State 
Agricultural College ought to have a 
teacher of apiculture and an experi- 
ment station. The Illinois State Asso- 
ciation was unprepared for a step of 
this kind, hence nothing was done out- 
side of securing the foul brood law 
and State bee-keepers’ appropriation. 
But the work is before us, and we must 
unite and put our shoulder to the 
wheel. We will get the apicultural 
schools without much difficulty if we 
use our energies in that direction. 
The next 10 years ought to see a revo- 
lution in methods among the masses, 
in this industry. 





Demaree Plan of Swarm-Preven- 
tion 


Geo. W. Rich writes that a non- 
swarming race of bees is against Na- 
ture, since everything is created to in- 
crease, and that the only thing that can 
be done is to keep bees from getting 
into a condition that gives them the 
desire to swarm. This he accomplishes 
by raising half the brood above an ex- 
cluder, when 4 to 5 frames of brood are 
in the brood-chamber, inserting empty 
combs into the brood-chamber in place 
of the brood that is raised above. 

This is a variation of the Demaree 
plan. Some years ago G. W. Demaree, 
a Kentuckian, gave to bee-keepers a 
plan for prevention of swarming that 
with many has proved an entire suc- 
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cess, although with a few the success 
has been only partial. The plan is 
simple. When a colony becomes strong, 
and before it has started too far on the 
road to swarming, put all the brood 
into an upper story, having an ex- 
cluder between the two stories, the 
queen being left below the excluder in 
the lower story, which is filled with 


drawn combs or frames filled with 
foundation. That’s all; the bees do 
the rest. 


The bees have an empty brood-cham- 
ber, and are thus left in much the same 
condition as a natural swarm, while 
the brood over the excluder will be 
hatching out, and as fast as the brood 
hatches out the empty cells will be 
filled with honey, thus gradually chang- 
ing these combs into extracting combs. 

In some cases the bees have shown 
some aversion to occupying the empty 
brood-chamber, and on that account it 
may be well to leave in the lower story 
one of the old frames, perhaps one with 
little or no brood. 





University Recognizes Bee-Cul- 
ture 


The Wisconsin Agricultural College 
has decided to introduce an elective 
course in bee-culture, to begin about 
Feb. 15, 1913. It is to be under the 
direction of Prof. J. G. Sanders, of the 
College of Agriculture. This informa- 
tion is supplied to us by Mr. L. V. 
France, son of the well-known N. E. 
France. The Frances have evidently 
been influential in securing recogni- 
tion for bee-culture. 





A Bee Journal for the National 


We are informed that the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association has purchased 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review, which will 
hereafter be published as the official 
organ of this corporation. In this, 
America only follows the lead of other 
National bee - associations. France, 


Italy, and Germany have their National 
organs, as well as other minor associa- 
tion journals. With E. B. Tyrrell as 
editor, the new departure will surely 
be a success. Mr. Tyrrell is young, 
capable, and wide-awake. 

We have been asked whether we did 
not think that this new arrangement 
would be injurious to other bee-papers. 
We see no reason why it should be. 
The publisher of a bee-periodical ought 
to make his paper worth more than $1 
to its readers. If we can not make 
the American Bee Journal sufficiently 
interesting to make it worth twice its 
cost, we ought to quit. 





Regulations Concerning the Mail- 
ing of Queens 


On March 23, 1912, the following 
ruling was made by the Post-Office De- 
partment concerning matter that could 
be accepted in the mails: 

“Queen bees, and their attendant bees, 
when accompanied by a certificate froma 
State or Government inspector that they 
have been inspected and found free of dis- 
ease. 

Realizing that this ruling was im- 
practicable, since it is impossible for 
any one to know by examination of a 
queen whether her brood would be 
free from disease, and also since there 
are no provisions made by the Govern- 
ment, or by many of the States for in- 
spection of bees throughout the coun- 
try, we wrote to Dr. Phillips, In Charge 
of Apiculture at the Department of 
Agriculture, who answered at once 
that they were taking steps to have a 
more practical ruling substituted. This 
ruling, just received, is now in force; 
it reads: 

‘Queen bees, and their attendant bees, 
when accompanied by a copy of a certificate 
of the current year from a State or Govern- 
ment apiary inspector to the effect that the 
apiary from which said queen-bees are 
shipped is free from disease, or by a copy of 
a statement by the bee-keeper made before 
a notary public or other officer having aseal 
that the honey used in making the candy 
used in the queen-mailing cage has been 
diluted and boiled in a closed vessel.” 

Dr. Phillips deserves the thanks of 
the queen-breeders for securing this 
change promptly. 

Until an efficient and entirely equit- 
able method of inspecting every queen- 
dealers’ apiary can be devised, the 
above ruling is certainly the most 
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It is of the utmost impor- 


practical. 
tance that no tainted honey be used in 
the mailing of queens. 

By the way, we have a_ statement 
from Mr. O. F. Fuller, of Blackstone, 
Mass., saying that he has been making 
candy for queen-cages without the use 


of any honey whatever. If this method 
is practical it ought to prevail. We 
have for years made candy for winter 
food without any honey, and it has 
served the purpose well. : 





Easy Plan of Introduction 


Wesley Foster gives in the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Review the following easy and 
rapid plan for introducing a queen: 


**Going to the hive I wish to requeen I find 
the old queen and kill her, then take two of 
the combs with the most young bees, and 
hatching bees on them, putting them at one 
side of the hive, with the division-board be- 
tween them and the main cluster of bees. If 
there are no old bees on these combs to 
speak of, [then run the new queen right in 
on these combs of hatching bees. 

‘**So far I have not lost one in 20 of the 
queens, and in 48 hours I come around and 
remove the division-board, readjusting the 
brood-nest as I wish it to be. In many a hive 
I just pull out a comb of bees and brood 
after isposing of the old queen, and turn 
my new queen loose on the comb before my 
eyes. If the bees are quiet, and the queen 
not nervous, everything will be all right, but 
should anything unusual appear in the bees’ 
manner toward the queen,I resort to the 
isolation of the queen on the combs of 
hatching brood.” 


Even though coming from so good 
an authority as Wesley Foster, it is a 
little difficult to believe that with such 
an apparently reckless plan the losses 
would not be greater than one in 20. 
But the gain in time and trouble is so 
great that the plan is well worth atrial. 





European Foul Brood Versus 


Pickled Brood 


The correspondence inthe May num- 
ber concerning the above subject, is 
causing considerable comment. Nu- 
merous protests have been received 
against the assertion of Mr. McEvoy, 
that 90 percent of the so-called Eu- 
ropean foul 
starved brood. We want to hear from 
those who have had experience. There 
are three points to determine by practi- 
cal bee-keepers: 

1. Are the descriptions given of the 
differentiation in appearance of the 
two diseases correct? If not, where is 
the discrepancy ? 

2. Is European foul brood cured 
generally by italianizing the colony ? 

3. Is pickled brood diseased or only 
starved ? 

Messrs. Kildow and Pyles stopped 
one day with the Editor upon their re- 
turn from a tour of inspection in south- 
ern Illinois. They will have something 
to say, but are too busy at present. 
They assert that European foul brood 
is gaining ground. 

We received, at the last minute, Bul- 
letin No. 157, from the Department of 
Agriculture, on “The Cause of Euro- 
pean Foul Brood,” by Prof. G. F. White. 
This distinguished bacteriologist af- 
firms the discovery of a new bacillus, 
“bacillus pluton,” which he considers 
as the “primary exciting cause of a 
brood disease.” Incidentally he indi- 
cates that he does not consider “ pick- 
led brood” as starved brood. He des- 


brood is nothing but: 


ignates it as “an apparently non-infec- 
tious disorder, the exciting cause of 
which is not yet known.” a 
On the other hand, Dr. E. F. Phillips 
calls our attention to Bulletin No. 442, 
of the Department of Agriculture, in 
which he gives a_description of all 
brood diseases. His description of 
pickled brood differs but little of that 
given in the May number. Here it is: 
“The most typical form kills the larva 
when it has extended itself in the cell. It 
usually lies on its back with the head 
turned upward. The color varies, but is 
frequently light yellow or brown,and the 
head is often almost black. The body is 
swollen, and the contents watery, and the 
head may be quite hard. There is no ropi- 
ness. In case the larve are sealed before 
dying, the cappings are usually normal.” 
The important point is to inform the 
average apiarist of the description of 
each of the diseases, so that there may 
not be errors made and colonies treat- 
ed by radical methods for a harmless 
trouble. 
Information wanted! 
facts and opinions. 


Give us both 








What Kind of a Hive Does Mr. 
Scholl Use ? 


On page 140, there seems to be some 
misunderstanding about the kind of 
hive friend Scholl uses. Let’s see if 
we can not straighten out the tangle. 
You wonder, friend Scholl, that any 
one should think you advocate a shal- 
low hive, and say that you “have been 
advocating for more than 15 years a 
deeper hive than the Langstroth.” May 
be; but I think one reading that article 
on page 47, the one to which I referred 
in what you call my attempted “swat,” 
would be excused forthinking that you 
use shallow hives. 


The first sentence tells us that you 
are answering inquiries about “ shallow, 
divisible brood-chamber hives.” That 
hardly sounds like deep hives. Then 
a little farther along you say, “ Presum- 
ing that the readers know that we use 
the /0-frame hive......... frames 5% 
inches deep.” Neither does a 10-frame 
hive with frames 5% deep sound like a 
deep hive. Looking hastily through 
the rest of the article, I don’t see any 
place in it where you mention using a 
deep hive. 

But that only goes to show that it 
isn’t always easy to use the English 
language so as to be properly under- 
stood. I’m sure it’s so in my case; 
but then you have the advantage over 
me, for when you can not make your- 
self understood in English you can say 
itin German. I wish I could. 

To come right down to it, I didn’t 
suppose you did use a shallow hive— 
except sometimes. I supposed you used 
a hive of two stories, each story con- 
taining 10 shallow frames, except that 
sometimes you used only a single story, 
and if Iam correct in thinking that 
sometimes you used onlya single story, 
then at such times you do use a shallow 
hive, don’t you? But mostly you use 
a hive deeper than the Langstroth. 

But honest, now, Louis, do you really 
think I deserve to be swatted for ac- 
cusing you of claiming that the depth 
of a hktve should be 3% inches shal- 
lower than the Langstroth. Please 


look again at page 102, and you will 
see that I said you wanted the frame to 





be 334 inches shallower than the Lang- 
stroth. 

Well, now that we’re friends again, 
what is'really the hive you use ? Should 
it be called a “deep 20-frame hive,” or 
what ? 

Anyhow, I wish you a big crop of 
honey in your hives, whatever the 
name.  & 





Variation in Sections 


One of the things not always taken 
into consideration is the variation in 
the weight of sections due to differ- 
ences in seasons and honey-flows— 
perhaps one might also say to differ- 
ences in localities. Every now and 
again some one is possessed with the 
idea that a size of section should be 
adopted, that, when filled, should weigh 
exactly a pound. Such a thing is an 
utter impossibility. Suppose such a 
section tentatively adopted, and used 
in a given apiary for the year’s crop. 
If the harvest starts with a good flow, 
and the first sections taken off comply 
with requirements as to weight, it by 
no means follows that those taken off 
near the close of the flow will have the 
same weight. These latter, even if ap- 
parently well filled and finished, may 
average an ounce or more less in 
weight than their predecessors. 

We may, however, have sections of 
such size that the average of the en- 
tire season shall be just right as to 
weight. Let this happen in an un- 
usually good season with a heavy flow, 
and let the next season be a poor one 
with light and intermittent flows. It 
will be found inthis poorer season that 
the average will be materially less than 
in the previous good year, the differ- 
ence being more than an ounce per 
section. 

Even in the same year, and in the 
same apiary, the sections from one col- 
ony may be lighter than the sections 
from another colony, perhaps because 
one colony is weaker than the other; 
possibly because of a difference in the 
bees aside from the matter of strength. 
The management of the bee-keeper 
may make a difference. If he keeps 
one colony crowded for room, and 
gives another abundance of empty sec- 
tions, both colonies being of equal 
strength, he may count on sections of 
materially heavier weight from the 
crowded colony. Some races of bees 
fill the sections better than other races. 

Altogether this matter of variation 
in the weight of sections is of serious 
importance, and it must be reckoned 
with. 





Holding Interest in Conventions 


Speaking on this subject, the editor 
of the Bee-Keepers’ Review says: 


“Personally, I find that the regular con- 
ventions, where the mass of bee-keepers at- 
tend ,should be devoted mainly to discuss- 
ing currrent topics of bee-keeping. These 
should be selected with a view to bringing 
out discussions from all present, and must 
be questions they are all interested in. The 
business, on the other hand, can be best 
done by delegates, which session should be 
held apart from the others so that they will 
not interfere with the regular program. 
Byer is right in believing that too much 
business can be injected into a regular bee- 
keepers’ convention.” 


_It does seem too bad to have the 
time of all the members taken up with 
a matter of business that can just as 
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well be done by a small number; yet 
there are two sides to the question. If 
the amount of business be so small 
that it can be done outside the regular 
times of the sessions without over- 
burdening those who have the business 
in charge, well and good. But if the 
business must be done at the regular 
time of the meetings, then there are 
two dangers; one is that the business 
committee may be in haste to get to 
the bee-discussions, and so slight the 
business on hand. The other is that 
the withdrawal of some of the most 
efficient members will detract from the 
interest of the general sessions. Of 
course, it is easier to find fault than to 
suggest the remedy. 





Timely Hints for June 


When the bees whiten the upper edge 
of their combs, unless it is in a short 
flow like fruit-bloom, put on your su- 
pers or get ready to harvest swarms. 


Always have some empty hives with 
frames fastened in proper position, and 
with either starters or sheets of foun- 
dation, ready for swarms. It is poor 
policy to wait until the swarm is hang- 
ing to the limb. 


If you have plenty of old combs from 
dead colonies, this is the time to use 
them. Better make divisions with 
them, for if you furnish them to strong 
swarms they may fill them full of honey 
and leave no room for their queen to 
lay. In this way they do more damage 
than good. There is, however, one 
way to furnish them to natural swarms 
in a profitable way, it is to supply them 
in sufficient quantities—say two full 
stories—that the bees may have room 
for both a large crop of honey and 
breeding cells. It is then that you will 
find how much more honey may be 
produced with combs already built. 


Do not give natural swarms part 
built combs and part empty space, for 
they will then te induced to build a 
large amount of drone comb. Either 
give them all empty space or all built 
combs or foundation. 


When strong colonies cluster on the 
outside, they are either crowded for 
room or too hot. Give them more 
room, more shade, or more ventilation, 
or perhaps some of each. 


Ants often make their nest over the 
brood-chamber, in a warm place above 
the bees and out of their reach. You 
can effectually get rid of them by put- 
ting in that space a little powdered 
sulphur, or a little fine salt, or a little 
dry, wood ashes. A sheet of newspaper 
stained with coal oil or with carbolic 
acid will also frighten them awry, but 
these substances must not be used any- 
where near a super of honey, for they 
will taint it. Ants do no harm, outside 
of the annoyance they give the bee- 
keeper when opening hives. 


When you insert a queen into a 
queen-cage, let her crawl up into it. 
You will rarely get a queen to crawl 
down out of your hand into a cage. 


When a swarm has emerged and is 
sporting in the air preparatory to set- 
tling, you may be unable to know from 
which hive it has issued, unless you 


look closely in front of each suspected 
colony. Very young bees, which are 
yet unable to fly, are always carried 
out by the rush, and you will find a 
number of them almost invariably in 
front of the parent colony, crawling 
back home with difficulty. 


Empty hives, properly prepared be- 
forehand, are often pre-empted by nat- 
ural swarms, especially if placed in 
some elevated position. A friend in 
southern California caught so many 
in this way, in one season, that he will 
not let us tell how many, for fear of 
disbelief. 





Grading Rules for Comb Honey 


The Bee-Keepers’ Review has tackled 
the subject of the grading of comb 
honey with the idea of having a uni- 
form system of grading throughout the 
whole country. Over its honey quota- 
tions it has been printing pictures of 3 
sections. The first shows the poorest 
that should be admitted in the fancy 
grade, the second the same as to No. 1 
grade, and the third as to No. 2 grade. 
Editor Tyrrell has sent out inquiries to 
leading buyers and producers as to 
their views on the matter, and it turns 
out as he had expected, that “there is 
no uniform interpretation of even the 
grading rules we have had.” The buy- 
ers were asked whether they would ac- 
cept shipments of honey with no sec- 
tions poorer than the ones pictured in 
their respective classes. Some of the 
replies have been published. 

Blake-Lee Co. would accept such 
shipments as satisfactory. R. A. Bur- 
nett & Co. would want something bet- 
terin all three cases. C. C. Clemons 
Produce Co. are not in favor of having 
afancy grade; “the opportunities are 
too great for rejecting a car if the mar- 
ket was not just right, and after mak- 
ing a fancy grade you have left only an 
ordinary grade of No. 1 and a very poor 
grade of No. 2.” They would include 
the first two under No.1, with some 
question as to whether the No. 2 should 
not be classed as No.3. Apparently, 
however, they are considering the pic- 





A Case of Grit.—John F. Otto is a 
successful Wisconsin bee-keeper, who, 
for the past 10 or 12 years, has wintered 
each winter about 300 colonies, reduc- 
ing the number to 175 or 200 to get 
them strong for the honey-flow. In 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review he tells about 
some of the struggles in the earlier 
part of his career. An indoor life did 
not agree with him, so he sold out, in- 
tending to devote himself to bee-keep- 
ing. Tothe 25 colonies on hand he 
added 12 more by purchase, putting 
into the cellar 37 colonies. The follow- 
ing spring the original 25 were all in 
good condition, while the purchased 12 
were all dead. Nothing daunted, he 


bought 25 more colonies, and started 
He says: 


the season with 50 colonies. 





tures as representing the average in- 
stead of the poorest in each class, for 
they say, “ The third is not a very good 
No. 2, and a carload all like that would 
hardly pass for No. 2.” 

Hildreth & Segelken stipulate that 24 
combs of fancy should average 23 
pounds net, No. 1 from 21 to 23 pounds, 
and No. 2 not less than from 19 to 20 
pounds. So far from rejecting the 
sample of fancy as too poor for the 
very poorest in that class, as do Bur- 
nett & Co., they say they would be only 
too glad to receive a// combs as good. 

However laudable may be the under- 
taking, the evident desire of Editor 
Tyrrell to bring about such a uniform 
understanding about grading as to es- 
tablish a National market is a desire 
not to be consummated without diffi- 
culty. One can but wish him well 
while watching further developments. 





Stimulative Feeding in Spring 


What is called stimulative feeding is 
not always stimulative. It is sometimes 
destructive. There seems to bea grow- 
ing belief that when a colony has abun- 
dance of stores in the hive, additional 
feeding by no means always results in 
increased brood-rearing. J. L. Byer 
says in the Bee-Keepers’ Review: 


““Given a good, prolific queen in the hive, 
abundance of good stores, and the colony 
having wintered in good condition, what can 
stimulating by feeding do to better the con- 
dition of said colony during the latter part 
of March and all of April, owing to the very 
uncertain weather changing from cold to 
warm, and vice versa—this kind of weather 
often continuing during the first week of 
May? Isit not the general experience that 
colonies at that time do not suffer for want 
of 4rood, but rather from want of dees to take 
care of the brood there may be inthe hives ?” 





Price of Honey in South Africa 


Complaint is made in the South Afri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Journal of the market 
being deluged with honey, good honey 
being sold for 25 cents a pound, and 
some reported even down to 16 cents. 
They seem to be harder to satisfy in 
the matter of prices in South Africa 
than in this country. 


G® News Items | 


“The next fall I had 114 colonies rotten 
with foul brood, as rotten as they could 
be; some had only a handful of bees. 
I noticed during all the summer that 
there was something wrong with my 
bees, but did not know what, until in 
the fall, when I subscribed for the 
American Bee Journal, and reading an 
item on foul brood, I knew what was 
the matter with my bees. The next 
spring I got two books on foul brood, 
and in the latter part of May I began 
to cure them. In the fall of that year I 
had 56 colonies in good condition, but 
3 of them still had a few foul cells. I 
left them until next year. 

“It took me just 5 years before I had 
the disease completely rooted out. It 
was not due to my carelessness in cur- 
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jing them, but when those 12 colonies 
died, in the spring of that year, I gave 
my bees a chance to clean up the 
combs from those colonies, and all 
the neighbors’ bees had a hand in it, 
and you certainly know what that 
meant, and what effect that had on my 
yard in the future. But still I did not 
get discouraged; I was determined to 
make a success in the business, and so 
I did.” 


———— 


New Irrigated Regions.—S. King Clo- 
ver has been in the Yakima Valley 
since 1904, all the while actively en- 
gaged in bee-culture, and in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review sounds a warning 
against the idea of rushing into the 
new fields opened up by irrigation with 
the expectation of making a fortune at 
bee-keeping. The railroads and others 
paint in glowing colors the advantages 
in these new places, but say less about 
the drawbacks. Among other things 
he says: 

‘Those of you who have your cosy homes 
where God waters the land with the rain, 
where you have good water to drink, plenty 
of fuel, your friends, think twice before you 
sacrifice your homes to go to a land anda 
condition you know little about, devoid of 
the improvements afforded by older settle- 
ments, and old, established society; those 
of you who appreciate even a garden of veg- 
etables, beware of these irrigated districts. 

The railroads have no other object in en- 
ticing you West than to convey you out 
here at so much per head, the same as 
other merchandise. It is a money-making 
scheme, like other schemes. They have no 
interest in you after you are once here, un- 
less you wish to go back East. Irresponsible 
bee-keepers frequently give glowing reports 
to the press for publication, which are far 
from thetruth. The real-estate agents are 
on the alert for just such articles, and they 
are widely published. 

—_——_—___$<g——____— 


Fraudulent Packing.—It seems that 
the traffic in bulk comb honey is not 
without its perils. The following oc- 
curs in the excellent bee-bulletin of 
Texas: 


A deceptive method of packing bulk comb 
honey has recently come to our attention, 
and itcan not be too strongly condemned, 
both by customers and honest bee-keepers. 
As explained on a preceding page, bulk 
comb honey, when properly packed, consists 
of cans filled fu// of comd honey, the latter 
cut into just as large pieces as will go into 
the can. What few openings ‘hen remainare 
filled with extracted honey. 

Some bee-keepers have, however, adopted 
the plan of filling the honey cans only about 
one-third fullof comb and then filling up the 
can with extracted honey. Of course, the 
pieces of comb float on top of the extracted 
honey, and when the customer takes off the 
cover the can appears to be filled with comb 
honey. The deception is not discovered 
until the customer has purchased the can 
and used out about a fourthof its contents. 
Such a deception is little short of actual 
fraud, for bulk comb honey usually sells at 
2 to 5 cents per pound higher than extracted, 
and when the customer pays the higher 
price for bulk comb he is certainly entitled 
to it, not toa mixture containing 75 percent 
of a lower priced honey. 








Western Honey-Producers Change Lo- 
cation.—_The Western Honey-Produc- 
ers’ Association have moved their 
headquarters from Salix, Iowa, to Sioux 
City, Iowa, where they will conduct 
their honey business on a larger scale. 
For the last five years their honey- 
packing plant has been at Salix, under 
the management of W. P. Southworth. 
Thomas Chantry and Edward G. Brown, 
officers of this Association, have made 
bee-culture their life work, and are 
careful to locate their apiaries in locali- 


























FOOLED—NOo BEES THERE. 


ties that yield the choicest nectar. 
Their method of thoroughly ripening 
the honey in the hive and removing it 
with scientific care adds to the supe- 
riority of their product. 

This move makes Sioux City a honey 
market, and will materially assist the 
bee-keepers of the surrounding country 
in disposing of their product readily. 


_ pnenetiffpnencenesnommaenans 


Cow-Dung for Smoke.—Nothing new 
about that. Yet sometimes some of 
the old things, that by some means 
have been set aside and forgotten, are 
worth reconsidering. H. Martin, in 
the South African Bee-Keepers’ Jour- 
nal, has this good word to say for cow- 
dung as smoker fuel: 


“ After a test of over five years I have 
come to the conclusion that it would be very 
difficult to beat ordinary thoroughly dried 
cow-dung as a smoker fuel. I wonder how 
many bee-keepers have tried it, or if they 
have foundit satisfactory. The advantages 
are that it is a very agreeable smoke to the 
operator and effective on the bees; when 
once alight it will not go out until the last 
pick is reduced to ashes, even if the smoker 
is left aside and not used; it occupies a 
small compass, and a well-filled smoker will 
give forth smoke longer than any other fuel 
I know of. Often has my smoker been found 
alight and fuming merrily away four hours 
after it had been put away to one side. To 
bee-keepers who have had trouble in this 
respect. Eshould strongly recommend a fair 
trial. Tolight up, about half fill the smoker 
with small pieces of well-dried cow-dung; 
gotothe kitchen stove and drop a glowing 
ember on top of these, adding a few more 
small lumps of this variety of fuel. You will 
now have a smoker upon which you can rely. 
If there is no fire available, it will be neces- 
sary to set fire to the cow-dung by the aid of 
some more inflammable material, such as 
shavings or dried wood; a little paraffin or 
methylated spirit dropped on to the cow- 
dung is even better.” 


—_< 


A Hot Bee-Sting.—On May 13th, J. A. 
Simmons,a queen-breeder of Sabinal, 
Tex., while replacing extracting combs 
on a hive of bees, was bitten bya snake, 
which the local Mexicans call “ bee- 
water.” Mr. Simmons says that, at the 
time, he thought it the hottest bee-sting 








he had ever endured. After trying a 
few of the popular remedies, a physi- 
cian was sent for. Mr. Simmons re- 
ports himself as doing well, though 
still propped up in bed. 

a ee 


Winter and Bees in Switzerland.— 
The editor of the Bulletin Suisse 
writes us: 


Weare havinga mild winter. From Feb, 
2 to 10, there was no frost, the land has be- 
come green, and there have been flowers. 
But, strange to say, the few white frosts 
which we have had since, have done more 
harm than the coldest winter weather 
would do. The esparcet is parched, and 
some plants which can stand a temperature 
of zero have greatly suffered. The bees 
have wintered finely, we had _no losses, but 
if the winter had been cold there would 
be great losses, for the quality of the stores 
was inferior. ‘The bees are very far along, 
and at this date we have colonies with 6 
combs of brood. It is rather too much, asa 
return of cold weather would injure it. 

ULRICH GUBLER. 

Belmont, Switzerland, March 20. 


Coated Nails for Shipping-Cases.—At 
the Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ con- 
vention in February last, criticisms 
were made of the use of cement-coated 
nails in fastening on the covers of 
shipping-cases for comb honey. Mr. 
Frank Rauchfuss, the efficient secretary 
of the Colorado Honey-Producers’ As- 
sociation, being informed of this dis- 
cussion, writes as follows: 








“Regarding the nailing of covers on ship- 
ping-cases with cement-coated nails, I want 
to say that there are two sides to the ques- 
tion. We formerly permitted our members 
to use the smooth nails that the G. B. Lewis 
Co. have been furnishing, but found that 
this was not practical. Members who would 
haul their honey from 5 to 1s miles, over or- 
dinary wagon roads, would drive up tothe 
warehouse with a large percentage of the 
top cases of their load with covers partly 
pried off by the friction of the cases in the 
wagon while on the way. Many covers 
would, on that account, be split up, making 
a bad job. Since we have adopted the use 
of cement-coated nails. of rather small size 
for nailing on the covers, we don’t have any 
trouble that way. 

“What I have said about the hauling of 
cases on wagons applies with equal force to 
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PHoTo BY GEO. J. DILG, MORTON GROVE, 
ILLINOIS, SHOWING UPWARD BUILDING OF 
ComB OVER A CROWDED HIveE. 


any that are loaded in cars and shipped out- 

.1 know when they have arrived at their des- 
tination that the covers had worked off ina 
similar manner, and if the dealer at the 
other end had the tools for opening cases, 
he should not have very much trouble in re- 
moving the covers nailed with cement- 
coated nails without splitting them. In my 
inspection work I have to open a great many 
cases during the season, and it is not very 
often that a cover board is split. Of course, 
the nails we are using for covers are not 
larger than 2d.”’ 


Death of Bernhard Rietsche.—In the 
May number we announced the death 
of a man who has been one of the most 
important factors in the advancement 
of bee-keeping in Germany. Bernhard 
Rietsche. He was the inventor of a 
number of things of value to bee-keep- 
ers, but the one thing above all others 
that has made his name a household 
word in German bee-keeping circles is 
the Rietsche foundation press. In Ger- 
many conditions connected with the 
manufacture and use of comb founda- 
tion differ greatly from conditions in 
this country. In Germany it is the 
common thing fora bee-keeper to make 
his own foundation. Here it is the 
uncommon thing. 


To be sure, some years ago quite a 
number of bee-keepers made founda- 
tion for themselves and neighbors 
among American bee-keepers, but 
gradually this has disappeared. Foun- 
dation in this country is now practi- 
cally all made by the few foundation 
makers who make it on a large scale. 
German thrift requires that so far as 
possible no cent shall be paid out for 
anything that can be made at home. 
But that is not the only reason—per- 
haps not the chief reason—why Ger- 
man bee-keepers make their own foun- 
dation. Strange as it may seem, so 
much of the foundation that is sold 
there is adulterated, that the purchaser 
may generally be in doubt about what 
he is buying. 

Perhaps because less skill is thereby 
required, foundation in Germany is 
largely made in a press, the melted wax 
being poured into an embossed plate 
and an upper plate pressed down upon 
it. In 1883 Mr. Rietsche began experi- 
menting with the manufacture af foun- 





dation for his own use, using a press 
of plaster of Paris. From that, grew 
by degrees the finished metal press of 
the present, and the immense business 
to which it has led. In 1896, Rietsche 
sent to Dr. Dzierzon as a present, a 
press that numbered 10,000 in the series 
that had been manufactured during the 
previous 13 years. No figures are at 
hand to say just how many presses 
have been sent out in the following 16 
years up to the present time, but the 
likelihood is that more than another 
10,000 has been reached, for we are 
told that the business had grown to 
such an extent that 1000 a year were 
sent into all parts of the world. 

Two sons, trained to the business, 
have latterly conducted it, leaving the 
father free play to his inventive genius. 
His last work was upon a cylinder 
foundation machine to excel anything 
of American manufacture. .M 


Driving Bees Out of Supers.—aA. F. E. 
Hind says in the South African Bee- 
Keepers’ Journal: 


“Raise the crate, with a screwing motion, 
completely off the hive,and place it ona 
table or box a few yards away from the hive. 
Then place an empty candle or soap box up- 
side down on topof thecrate of sections. If 
you now start rapping with the handle of 
your screw-driver, or any other tool, back- 
wards and forwards on the sides of the 
crate, the bees will in a few minutes run out 
of the sections upinto the empty candle 
box, where they will cluster, The box can 
then be carried back to the hive and the 
bees shaken out on the alighting-board. 
The sections will be quite free from bees, 
and you can take them out of the crate in 
comfort, without any fear of crushing a bee. 
This is simply “driving” the bees; but it is 
quite unnecessary to invert the crate as one 
would a skep when driving the bees. In this 
climate, with our warm nights, the Porter 
bee-escape often does not act well; the 
method here advocated has the advantage 
of requiring only one visit to the hive, and is 
just as humane as the escape, because not a 
single bee need be hurt if the operator uses 
ordinary care.” 


ee 


Bee-Biscuits and Honey.—Under this 
heading the Free Masons of Fruitvale, 
Calif., announced a lecture on bees by 
John C. Frohliger, for May 7th, with 
stereopticon views and an explanation 
of the methods of handling bees. 

The little circular announcing this is 
very neatly gotten up. It promises a 
“ Hot-Biscuit-Honey Festival,” and con- 
tains some humorously worded moral 
maxims like the following: 

“Find out about the effect of smoke on bees; 
better have your boys learn how to smoke bees 
than smoke cigarettes; more profitable for 
them to acquire a love for dees than love for 

00ze. 


Death of Geo. H. Coulson.—On Sunday, 
April 28th, at Cherokee, Okla., occurred 
the death of Mr. Geo. H. Coulson, who, 
for many years, has been widely known 
as a progressive bee-keeper. Mr. Coul- 
son was also well known politically, 
having been a representative to Con- 
gress both from Oklahoma and from 
his old State,Kansas. The bee-keep- 
ing public has sustaineda great loss 
in the death of Mr. Coulson. Our 
heartfelt sympathy goes to the family 
in its bereavement. 





o———— 


Death of Mr. Thornton.—On April 9, 
1912, at North Yakima, Wash., occurred 
the death of Mr. Jesse W. Thornton. 








For several years he had been presi 
dent and director of the Washington 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, and 
was well known throughout the North- 
west. 





Ontario College Experiments. — The 
Ontario Agricultural College reports 
co-operative experiments in apiculture 
on the following subjects: 

1. Prevention of natural swarming in the 
production of extracted honey. 

2. The same with the production of comb 
honey. 

3. Experiments with races of bees gen- 
erally. 

4. The same with reference to their power 
to resist European foul brood. 

We can not quote the entire report, 
but it makes good reading. A notable 
fact is that they have noticed the 
greater immunity of Italian bees from 
this disease. P a ; 

Mr. Morley Pettit, the apiarist in 
charge, is a wide-awake worker. 


oe 





Balling Queens, the Cause._In Les 
Abeilles and Les Fruits for March, 
Maurice Bellot‘gives his idea of the 
cause of queens being sometimes balled 
in their own hive. He says this hap- 
pens when the hives are too close to- 
gether, and owing to some disturbance 
some bees make error and enter the 
wrong hive. “Those bees,” he says, 
“finding a queen which is not their 
own, may attack and ball her.” He is 
also of the opinion that when a queen 
is handled by the apiarist, she may ac- 
quire an odor which will cause the 
bees to dislike her.—( 7rans/lated.) 

———__ <> 





Bee-Inspection in British Columbia.— 
Mr. E. F. Robinson, of Victoria, B. C., 
is bee-inspector for British Columbia, 
and he lately gave out his route of in- 
spection, which covered the islands 
and lower mainland districts,from May 
6th to May 28th, inclusive. 


OO 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Sec- 
tional Hives.—J. E. Hand, after having 
had sectional hives in use more than 20 
years, gives what appears to be a can- 
did summing up of their merits and de- 
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merits in the Bee-Keepers’ Review. 
Editor Tyrrell foot-notes the article 
thus: 


“ The conclusion that I come to after read- 
ing the aboveis, that Mr. Hand, after trying 
both kinds of hives, does not consider the 
advantage of either over the other of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant a change from 
one to the other being made. I would 
* guess,” however, that if he were starting 
ene, he wouldadopt theregular Langstroth 
nive. 

—_——- ~<>- 





-Meeting of Illinois Bee-Keepers.—A. 
L. Kildow State Inspector of Apiaries, 
and Deputy I. E. Pyles, while out in the 
interest of the bee-business, met by pre- 
arranged plans at Casey, Clark county. 
And on the afternoon of May 19th the 
bee-keepers of that vicinity assembled 
at the home of Oscar Shawver, for the 
purpose of gaining information con- 
cerning foul brood and its treatment. 

There were bee-keepers from Green- 
up, Casey, Martinsville, and the sur- 
rounding country at this meeting, and 
a general interest wasshown. Mr. An- 


derson, of Greenup, Cumberland county, 
brought a frame of European foul 
brood, which contained the disease in 
its various stages. This was thoroughly 
examined and explained, and many 
questions asked, which showed that 
all were interested in this matter, and 
anxious to gain information. 

Mr. Shawver deserves special mention 
for the interest he took in this meet- 
ing, which was very satisfactory to all 
present. It was gratifying to see the 
fine condition in which Mr. Shawver 
keeps his bees. 

If these meetings could be held in 
different parts of the State great bene- 
fits could be derived from them, and 
the State Inspector would be glad to 
meet with them and give all assistance 


possible. 
a 





Honey for Baby’s Hiccough.— Mother, 
when your baby has the hiccough, give 
it adrop of honey on the end of your 
finger. That will stopit. Try it. 





BEE-KEEPING ¢&) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 





A Story—Man Put to Flight 


The honey crop will be a failure in this 
vicinity this season, owing tothe drouth. In 
consequence, all are feeling blue, soI will 
tell a bee-story to cheer themup. In the 
spring of 1900 one of my neighbors, who had 
bought quantities of honey of me, thought 
he would go into the bee-business himself. 
He bought one colony of what was called 
Italians. a very tame bee he was sure of 
that. He chosea place under the granary to 
set the colony, because it would be shady 
there. There was about 3 feet of space be- 
tween the granary floor and the ground, and 
all went well until one hot day in July, when 
he telephoned to ask me whether I would 
come down and help him take off his honey, 
as he did not have a smoker. Gathering up 
my bee-dress, smoker and gloves, I was soon 
on the scene. He worea mosquito-net oyer 
his hat, and cotton-flannel gloves. We filled 
an old pan with smoking rags, had the 
smoker going, and started for the colony. 

We pried off the super. The bees were 
mad, and soon were stinging Mr. A. pretty 
bad. I handed him the smoker and pan of 
burning rags. and told him to go to the house. 
He did as I said, but as Mrs. A. had fastened 
the screen-doors, he could not get in the 
house, so he commenced torun around the 
house with about 7,000,000,000 bees after him. 
He soon threw the smoker away, then the 
pan of burning rags, but kept running 
around the house. I finally called to him to 
go into the cellar, which he did, and stayed 
there, a very badly stung man. 

I could not lift the super of honey,so I 
carefully turned it, wheel fashion, from one 
side to another until I got it some distance 
away,and then pried out the sections of 
honey. I am afraid you can not see any 
laugh in this. but I have laughed many times 
when I recollect how Mr. A. speeded around 
the house, jumping about a foot in the air 
ateach step. Was it wicked to laugh ? 

OHIO BEE-WOMAN. 


—_—_———$—-2-——___—_- 


One Woman’s Method of Bee-Keeping 


Here is a clipping from the Woman’s 
Home Companion giving a pleasing 
picture of the activities of one of the 
sisters whose name and address one 
can but wish had been given: 

In the very heart of acity in the Middle 


West, there is a young woman whose hobby 
is bees. Among the sheltering lilacs and 











syringas of a simple, old-fashioned garden 
there isa neat little row of modern white 
bee-hives, while under a fine, old flowering 
catalpa, jn the middle of a small clearing, 
stands a modern observation hive wherein 
the bees are compelled to build their combs 
between glass partitions, one over the other, 
so that the entire interior of the structure 
may be available for study. Here the young 
bee-keeper spends. her leisure hours during 
the summer months, earnestly trying to 
master the rules of perfect communism so 
rigidly followed in the miniature world she 
possesses but can not rule. Twice a week 
she gives afternoon “ bee-talks”’ to the chil- 
dren of her acquaintance; and so persuad- 
ingly does she speak, so full of insidious en- 
chantment are her words, that one leaves 
her presence with a growing conviction that 
life without bees is but an arid waste. 


ae 


Caucasians and Italians 


DEAR MIss WILSON :—From your criticism 
of my paper, published in the March number 
of the American Bee Journal, I seethat I 
failed to make my meaningclear. In regard 
to the expression that the Italians were not 
good for extra-early brood-rearing, I had in 
mind bees that would respond to the same 
stimulative feeding after the first flight in 
March or April (or even before) that Mr. 
Alexander recommends for Italians after 
fruit-bloom. You would hardly recommend 
just that for the Italians, would you? 

Iam aware that with my very limited ex- 
perience with the Caucasians I ought to 
speak modestly, for it is quite possible that 
the chameleon which appears to me to be 
‘honest Indian” white, may really be green 
to some one else. But is it true that the 
Caucasians have been found anywhere near 
equal to the Italians for the production of 
comb honey? I have never noticed if it has 
been so reported. If this should prove true, 
it would be to me like one of our old friend 
A. I. Root’s “‘ happy surprises,” and I would 
discard the Italians. | 

The Caucasians build up such beautiful 
white comb, or mine did, and were so much 
more hardy, prolific, and gentle, and in 
every way Satisfactory. But, ‘in this local- 
ity,’ they were like the Carniolans, in that 
they would not bear crowding for comb- 
honey production. 

If any one would suggest to me any system 
of management (that did not require too 
great labor and expense) by which the Cau- 
casians could be induced to enter and work 
in the supers as the Italians do, instead of 





determinedly swarming, I would feel mys@f 
greatly their debtor. I shall be unable to 
procure Caucasian queens until too late for 
the proposed experiments this spring. 

D. E. LIGHT. 


—<—+-2- —___ 


Getting a Swarm Under Difficulties 


The colony here represented came out as 
a swarm about May 7th of last season. They 
were about 15 feet from the ground, but by 
tying a rope around the hive, and placing 





FIFTEEN FEET ABOVE THE GROUND 


the end overalimb (after climbing a ladder), 
I finally got the hive in place, and came out 
the victor. I secured a fine colony of bees, 
which gave me two supers of honey. 
Williams, Nebr, (Mrs.) L. C. LAMB. 





Using a Queen-Excluder to Prevent 
Swarming 


DEAR Miss WILSON:—I greatly appreciate 
your thought and interest in my troubles. 
I have learned more from your reply than all 
of my readings in books, and am most 
pleased. 

I do not want more bees than the 3 colo- 
nies Ihave. Now, if they will swarm, why 
can’t I hive them in a box and put on top of 
it one of those bee--escapes that permits the 
bees to go out and not the queen, then will 
not the bees go back to their old home? I 
can havea glass front in the box sothatI 
can see what is going on. have put up 
some extracting frames, and shall put them 
on. I wish I could get all my queens and 
clip their wings, but that is beyond me. I 
am dull at finding them. 

ELLEN B. SPOFFORD. 


It is not entirely clear just what your 
plan is with the box, but it seems that 
in some way you are depending upon a 
queen-excluder to hold the queen and 
allow free exit for the bees, with the 
expectation that the bees will be oblig- 
ing enough to go back to their old 
home. You may as well make up your 
mind that nothing of that kind will 
work. If the bees are hived in a box 
with an excluder over it, they will ac- 
cept that box as their home just as if 
no excluder were present, the presence 
of the queen being to them the thing 
that matters. Some have thought to 
prevent swarming by placing a queen- 
trap or excluder at the entrance, rea- 
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soning that the queen would thus be 
prevented from going with the swarm, 
and that the bees would return to the 
old hive upon finding no queen with 
them. All that is true enough. But 
that is not the end of it. 

Very likely the bees would swarm 
again the next day, possibly more than 
once, and possibly on succeeding days. 
Then in about 8 days—more or less— 
the first virgin would hatch, and then 
the fun would begin in earnest. The 
old queen would likely be killed, the 
bees would swarm and swarm, likely 
until all the virgins had left their cells 
and fought until only one was left alive, 
and then if the trap was still left at the 
entrance the remaining virgin could 
not leave the hive to be fertilized, and 
would be a drone-layer if a layer at all. 

You evidently have a feeling that you 
can not succeed at finding queens. 
Please don’t feel that way. “If at first 
you don’t succeed”—you know the 
rest. Just keep a lookin’. But don’t 
look too long at a time. After you 
have looked over all the frames per- 
haps the second time unsuccessfully, 
just close the hive until an hour later 
or until another day. And when you 
do find a queen, it’s such fun. But 
after you have had much experience at 
it, you may still find times when a 
queen in some mysterious way escapes 
your eye, and you may as well give up 
the search. The writer has found thou- 
sands of queens, sometimes 50 or more 





on the same day, but many a time has 
had to acknowledge defeat and close 
the hive until another time. 

You say you are going to put on ex- 
tracting-combs. Thanks for that in- 
formation. For that lets out the fact 
that you are working for extracted 
honey, and in that case you may use 
the Demaree plan to prevent swarming. 
Many report the plan a perfect success, 
while some report exceptions. Let us 
hope that you will have no exceptions. 
Here is the plan: A little before time 
for swarming, put all the frames of the 
colony in the upper story, leaving 
empty combs or frames filled with 
foundation, and also the queen in the 
lower story; a queen-excluder between 
the two stories. Never mind where the 
bees are, they'll take care to divide 
themselves properly between the two 
stories. It may be well to leave one 
of the brood-frames below, and to kill 
all queen-cells in the upper story a 
week or 10 days later. 


—— 0 


Marking the Hive Tool 


After hunting two hours one hot dayin 
July for my hive tool, whichI had lost in 
the deep grass near the apiary, when found 
I thought to myself, life is too short to hunt 
for lost tools, sol tied a piece of bright red 
flannel to my hive tool, and if I lose it again 
I can easily find it. “A word to the wise is 
sufficient.” IMA. 


Another good way is to paint the. 


hive tool red. 


Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


Honey—The Consumer’s Dollar, and Who 


Gets It? 


The “consumer’s dollar” and the 
parties who get the big end of it is an 
interesting subject to me. 

The Department of Agriculture gives 
the average production of a colony of 
bees at 25 pounds yearly. As most of 
the honey produced is comb honey, 
and that is the kind Iam familiar with, 
I will endeavor to show what share, as 
nearly as I can, each one in the move- 
ment from the producer to the con- 
sumer gets for his trouble. 

One hundred colonies of bees, with 
equipment to manage them, will repre- 
sent an investment of about $600, and 
out of the proceeds from the honey 
sold will have to come the interest on 
the investment, taxes, depreciation, re- 
painting, etc. 

For harvesting a crop of 25 pounds, 
we will require the following supplies: 
3000 section-honey boxes at $5........ $15.00 
too Shipping-cases at 20C.............. 20.00 


20 pounds comb foundation at 60c... 12.00 
1o new hives forswarms,with supers 25.00 





New tools—smokers, veils, etc....... 2.50 
Freight, drayage and incidentals.... 8.50 
| RE A ee ee $83.00 


This makes a total expense of $83 for 
supplies to produce and prepare for 
market 100 cases of honey. Most of 
the comb honey here in the West is 





bought up by jobbers or dealers from 
the Middle Western cities—St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, etc. 

This year the price ran from $2.25 for 
second grade to $2.50 for No. 1—both 
ways; less being paid in someinstances 
and more ina few others for the very 
choice graded stock. The buyer pays 
cash for the honey f.o. b., and from 
2 or 3, to a dozen or 20 producers put 
in their honey to fill the car. 

Here are the figures 


60 cases of No. rat $2.50.. ...........$150.00 
PMS a a 90.00 
| eS a NC eRe $240.00 


This gives a total of $240 forthe crop, 
and subtracting the expenses, $83, 
leaves $157 for the producer, to pay him 
for his labor, interest on the invest- 
ment, keep up repairs, pay taxes, etc. 

Now let us follow this honey to mar- 
ket and see who gets the big slices. 
The buyer of the honey from the pro- 
ducer is primarily a speculator, and is 
going to sell for all he can get, so he 
fixes the price at a figure where he can 
make about a dollar a case, sometimes 
more and sometimes less. He will dis- 
tribute the car around among the 
wholesalers, giving them 10 percent 
commission—sometimes a little larger 
commission. I find that comb honey 
retails for 18 to 25 cents in the markets 





where our Western honey is sold, and 


this is about the way it goes to the con- 
sumer: 


20 cases No. 1 (24 lbs. to the case) at 

_ 8 SRR ae irene sie. $120.00 
40 cases No. 1 at 223éc, or $5.40 a case 216.00 
30 cases No. 2, retailing at 20c, or 


OIE 144.00 

Io cases No. 2, retailing at 18c, or 
EEA PALE 43.20 
Mn ak sii ckad kab nbedsctieeun $523.20 


This makes a total of $523.20 that the 
consumers pay for this honey. 

The producer gets $157 of the $523.20, 
or 30 cents of the dollar; railroads get 
$35, or 624; bee-supply manufacturers 
get $70, or 13%; the jobber gets $100, 
or 19; wholesaler gets $40, or 7%; re- 
tailer gets $121.20, or 23% ; consumers 
pay $523.20, or $1. 00. 

The jobber, wholesaler, and retailer 
are getting 50 cents of every dollar for 
the distribution, while the work done 
by the producer, the railroads and the 
bee-supply manufacturer and his dealer 
get the other 50 cents. Much is still to 
be done in reducing railroad rates, and 
perhaps the bee-supply manufacturers 
are charging all the traffic will bear, 
but the big thing to be accomplished is 
to cut down the 50 cents the middlemen 
get to about 10 cents. Under our pres- 
ent system of distribution this is not 
possible, but it is under co-operation, 
which will bring the producer and con- 
sumer together. 

Now, as to the damage that this big 
profit in the hands of the jobber, whole- 
saler and retailer does: It gives the 
jobber the means to “doctor” the mar- 
ket reports by reporting an immense 
crop in California, or the East, as his 
fancy or interest dictates. He sends 
out crop reports for our enlightenment, 
telling us that there is a large crop, 
and that the earlier we sell the better. 
The wholesaler and retailer cry “hard 
times,” honey will not sell, and there is 
no demand for luxuries. The price 
goes down until the market is supplied 
by us poor fellows who need the money 
for our honey, and we sell at sucha 
figure that the middlemen can make a 
fine thing with fancy comb honey for 
the early winter and Christmas trade. 
Yes, itis very evident that the 50 cents 
the middleman takes from us is used 
as a fund to keep the 50-cent pieces 
coming his way, and if possible in- 
crease the 50 cents to 60 or 65. Parcel 
post and co-operation will : tart things 
the other way all right. 


Bee-Culture Still in the Woods 


Admitting* that progress has been 
rapid in the development of bee-keep- 
ing practice, the observer of condi- 
tions, the wide country over, realizes 
full well that development has been 
along but a narrow margin of the 
field. There may be 40,000 keepers of 
bees who are more or less awake to 
the advancing methods, but we have 
700,000 bee-keepers in the United States. 
For the last 10 years we have been los- 
ing 10,000 bee-keepers each year. At 
this rate, bee-culture would be an ex- 
tinct industry, the bees but a memory, 
and honey one sweet dream in 70 years. 

One progressive bee-man in 17 is 
hardly enough of a saving grain of salt 
for the pursuit. He is overwhelmed by 
the “fear thought,” so that it is pretty 
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much of a proposition to maintain 


courage. Remembering that there are 
whole counties where the commercial 
importance of the industry has been 
wiped out by foul brood and ignorant 
management, should cause a thinking 
man to ponder. 


Today I saw a super on a hive of 
bees, with 11 sections, no starters at all, 
and the propolis had been collecting 
for years on the mildewed wood. The 
sections were set in every way, and as 
far as utility, a bundle of sticks would 
answer as well. The owner was bliss- 
fully ignorant of my opinion of his bee- 
keeping, and would have been compli- 
mented had I taken a picture of his 
little apiary and manner of supering. 

Hardly a person believes it a possi- 
bility to get foul brood under control 
in districts where the disease is preva- 
lent. Now, what shall we do about it? 
We can get bee-keeping incorporated 
into Farmers’ Short Courses. Work 
in bee-culture should be obtainable in 
every agricultural college and agricul- 
tural high school inthe country. There 
are several very good reasons for this. 


When a young man goes to an agri- 
cultural college he has a $10,000 barn 
to work with as his model. Expensive 
hog-yards, poultry houses and cattle- 
feeding yards are provided. This young 
man, upon leaving this institution, can 
not hope to have such an equipment on 
his own farm for years. What does he 
do? He gets a job as a teacher in 
some agricultural college, or with the 
Department of Agriculture, or perhaps 
a salaried position as manager of some 
wealthy man’s estate. He is not able 
to begin for himself as he wishes. 

The culture of the bee is different. 
With a few hundred dollars, a graduate 
of a school of agriculture, who has 
specialized in bee-keeping, can begin 
and follow the best practices, make a 
living and get ahead from year to year. 

Such a graduate would very soon 
distance the ordinary specialist bee- 
keeper as we know him. He would be 
trained in queen-breeding, in the 
preparation of a colony of bees for 
successful wintering, in the methods of 
securing a large force of bees for the 
honey-flow. He would have learned 
the importance of system and account- 
ing, so that he would know whether it 
required 5 or 15 pounds of the honey 
crop to pay interest, depreciation, ex- 
penses and salary for himself. He 
could and would be able to say what 
had been his profits. 

Now, do not think that these things 
can not be learned outside of a school 
of agriculture, forthey cah. A few are 
learning these things. But the majority 
will learn much faster if they can be 
given the training without the distract- 
ing elements of commercial bee-culture. 

It is possible to secure a thing of 
this kind easier than many imagine. 
Determination and persistence will se- 
cure the recognition of our rights. If 
agriculture had received one-half of 
what has been expended on the Army 
and Navy, this country would now be 
invincible, and the envy of the world. 
But with the scanty recognition ac- 
corded our little corner of the agricul- 
tural field, we are making some head- 
way, and if we work hopefully we will 
grow by what we feed on. 

Let us tell our agricultural college 





men of our needs every opportunity we 
get, and constant application will have 
its effect. 


The Railroads and the Bee-Keeper 


It costs $3.00 more to ship a car of 
comb honey from Nampa, Idaho, to 
Portland, Oreg., than it does from 
Nampa, Idaho, to Denver. The Pacific 
Coast is the logical market for Idaho 
honey, and with favorable freight-rates 
the Idaho bee-keepers could get as 
good prices as the men located farther 
East. It is hoped that every bee- 
keeper interested will do what he can. 
It is important to the Eastern market 
that this honey should go in the direc- 
tion of the demand, and not be held up 
by the excessive rates. 

This petition of the Southern Idaho 
bee-keepers will explain itself: 


BEE-KEEPERS PETITION FOR BETTER RATES. 


The _ bee-keepers of the South Idaho and 
East Oregon Association_have sent in the 
following petition to the O. S. L. Railway. L. 
C. McCarty, of Nampa, has the matter in 
hand. The petition reads: 

“We, the undersigned bee-keepers of 
Southern Idaho, beg to submit herewith a 
few figures on honey-rates from Southern 
Idaho for your consideration. We take 
Nampa as a basis; 

“‘Honey carload Nampa to Denver, 95c 
cwt.; less carloads, $1.17 cwt. on extracted 
honey. Carloads, $1.27 cwt.; less carloads, 
$2.00 cwt. on comb honey. 

‘*Portland carloads 7sc cwt.; lesscarloads, 
$1.14 cwt. on extracted. 

‘“*Portland carloads 96c cwt.; lesscarloads, 
$1.48 cwt. on comb. 

“The past year was a very poor hone 
year, and about half a crop was harvested, 
although there were about 1ocars shipped 
out of Southern Idaho. Normal years, we 
would be able to have twice to three times 
this amount, as the bee-industry is becom- 
ing more active each year. ' 

“We had flattering offers on honey this 
reer from Portland, but the rates were pro- 

ibitive. and we were compelled to sell our 
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honey East, and locally. as we could no 
compete with water rates from California 
points to Portland. : : 
“Considering the difference in the dis- 
tance between Denver and Portland from 
Nampa, we believe the rates to Portland are 
hardly in line with rates East, and respect- 
fully ask that you take this matter up with 
proper officials with a view of obtaining 
some consideration in rates to Portland.” 


The Soil and Apiculture 


Wherever weeds grow the rankest, 
there you may rest assured the honey 
crop will be the most bounteous. 
Sweet cloverand alfalfa yield more 
nectar where sage brush covered the 
land prior to cultivation, than where 
buffalo grass and cactus held the field. 
The deeper the soil, the better the 
honey crop, also holds good. In study- 
ing the West, it is well to remember 
these little points. They spell partial 
success or failure. A soil made up of 
volcanic ash formation has the right 
combination to raise hundred bushel 
oats and hundred pound comb honey 
averages, too. I don’t know why this 
is, but the sweetness seems to be in 
the soil waiting for the flower to lift it 
out and pass it to the bee. 





— 





Co-operative Honey Selling 


The Pecos Valley Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation sells honey co-operatively, 
and is protecting its members’ interests 
in every way. The Association issues 
a little farmers’ bulletin on spraying, 
citing many authorities to show the 
damage to the fruit as well as to the 
bee-keeper from spraying when the 
trees are in bloom. It is about the 
neatest written little circular it has 
been my privilege to see. 





Conducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Bee-Inspectors’ Demonstrations 


The matter of bee-inspection in On- 
tario was noted with considerable in- 
terest, mainly because the demonstra- 
tion work in connection with bee-in- 
spection is a subject that the writer has 
not only been interested in for a long 
time, but one that we have carried out 
in several instances. 


In our inspection work, in a certain 
locality, it was so arranged that a 
all the bee-keepers in that neigh- 
borhood, if possible, were gath- 
ered together, either at one of the api- 
aries where foul brood existed, or ata 
school-house, generally centrally lo- 
cated. One of the meetings, especially, 
that was held in a school-house was 
one of the most interesting foul-brood 
meetings at which the writer has ever 
been present. The advantage of hold- 
ing such meetings in the school-build- 
ing is that not only combs containing 
the disease and other foul-brood ma- 
terial, as well as microscopes, etc., can 
be used to a better advantage, but the 


black board aids materially in illustrat- 
ing various features connected with 
the disease, and the method of handling 
and treatment. The latter is especially 
valuable if the inspector is a good 
artist, as it is possible to convey dif- 
ferent points under consideration much 
more satisfactorily, and they are much 
more easily grasped by those in attend- 
ance, and consequently remembered 
better. 

It is true that other features may be 
best shown in the apiary where foul 
brood is being treated, but the time re- 
quired will be longer. More ground 
can be covered with the use of suff- 
cient material and black-board illustra- 
tions in the school-house meetings. 
Our experience is, that the attention of 
the audience can be held closer to the 
subject than if a large number of bee- 
keepers are devoting a part of their 
attention to other matters while gath- 
ered in the apiary. ; 

We are glad that Ontario’s Provin- 
cial Apiarist, Morley Pettit, has adopt- 
ed this method of giving demonstra- 
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tions in connection with the foul brood 
inspection work. The writer gave 
such demonstrations while inspecting 
during the years 1902, 1903 and 1909. 
The plan, therefore, is not a new one 
on this side of the line, and whether 
the caution had been taken by Mr. 
Pettit to copyright the plan or not, it 
would not have interfered with the plan 





Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


North Carolina a Promising Bee-Country 


A short time ago I mentioned the 
fact that my father was spending the 
winter months in North Carolina. A 
few days ago he returned home, and 
brought with him, among other things, 
two samples of honey froma friend in 
Buncombe county—a Mr. Horton, if I 
remember the name correctly. The 
samples were from the poplar and 
sourwood. The first named was not 
fancied very much by the members of 
the family in general, although, for my- 
self, I could eat it all right. Dark in 
color, and rather strong in flavor, yet 
it is not as prominent in either of these 
characteristics as buckwheat honey, 
and for any one who likes the buck- 
wheat article, no doubt the poplar 
would find equal favor. As to the 
sourwood honey, it is a nice article, but 
we may be pardoned for thinking it 
not quite as good as our clover and 
basswood. 


By the way, my father thinks there is 
a great future for the honey industry 
in the county named, and he was sur- 
prised, with all the favorable things 
present to encourage bee-keeping, that 
the industry is not more developed 
than is the case. He painted sucha 
glowing picture of the section that the 
writer felt that it would be a good 
place to go to; but when my better 
half heard him say that there were 
quite a lot of snakes in that country— 
well, that settled all my chances of 
migrating, unless I should decide to go 
without her, and, of course, such a 
thing is out of the question, for if left 
to my own devices I would surely be 
getting into all sorts of trouble. 





Prospects Through Canada 


In the May issue of the American 
Bee Journal I stated that the little 
clover we had left last fall had win- 
tered well. I had not reckoned with 
the latter part of April yet to come 
after the time I was writing, and at this 
date there is a different story to tell. 
With hard freezing by night and thaw- 
ing by day, our alsike was badly in- 
jured—much of it killed outright. This 
is speaking of only York county, as I 
have not had reports from other sec- 
tions. A trip a few weeks ago up 
through the northern part of Simcoe 
showed the clover to be al! right there, 
so no doubt in many places the pros- 
pects are good for a crop. As to win- 





already put in operation by the writer 
nearly 10 years ago. It is hoped that 
this plan of educating bee-keepers 


about foul brood and other diseases of 
bees, and the manner of treating them, 
will be more largely adopted and car- 
ried out, as it is one of the most prac- 
tical means by which great good can be 
accomplished. 


tering, reports are meager and con 
flicting, but losses are not heavy in 
general, and where bees wintered well 
they are very strong at date of writing 
(May 13th), considering the late, back- 
ward spring we have had. 


The first 10 days of May were ideal 
bee-weather, but today the change has 
been to very cold weather for this time 
of the year, and with the rapid exten- 
sion of the brood-nests during the past 
two weeks, no doubt brood will be 
chilled, especially in unprotected hives. 
Yellow willows and hard maple are in 
bloom, while dandelions are just open- 
ing. Naturally bee-keepers will be 
looking for a return to warm weather 
with interest, when such an abundance 
of spring bloom is awaiting the bees, 
and they will be very glad if the pres- 
ent cold snap does not develop a frost 
before the warm change comes again. 
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Cement for Hive-Stands 


G. A. Deadman tells in the Canadian 
Bee Journal how he made a number of 
cement stands for his bee-hives. Aside 
from the growing scarcity and conse- 
quent high price of lumber, Mr. Dead- 
man says that the cement stands are 
better than those of lumber, because of 
less dampness to affect the bottom- 
boards, and, again, hives will not freeze 
down to the cement—this latter advan- 
tage applying of course only to cellar 
wintering. Wooden forms are made 
to hold the cement, and as to the cost 
and labor, I quote from his article: 
“Thirty bags of Canadian cement com- 
bined with nearly 2 loads of sand (3 
cubic yards) made 300 blocks. Two 
men can easily make 15 blocks per 
hour, exclusive of emptying and re- 
filling the molds, which is hard to esti- 
mate, but which does not take long. 
The cement at 40 cents per bag, and the 
sand at $1.50 per load, would be 5 cents 
per block for the material, or 5 cents 
per hive. To this must be added the 
price of the labor.” 


The durability of these cement blocks 
will appeal to all who have bees 
are never moved about, and I have 
often wished for something that was 
always in its place, that would not 
topple over or get “lop-sided,” that 
would not rot—but why enumerate 


further, when all who have had experi- 
ence with bees know of the trouble in 
keeping good foundation for the hives ? 
However, if one is moving bees very 





much, the cement stands are not to be 
considered, as their great weight makes 
them undesirable. 


Another Inspector in Canada Dies 


When writing the obituary notices 
of three departed friends last month, 
little did Ithink that at that time an- 
other inspector of apiaries had just 
died. Col. J. B. Checkley, inspector for 
three of the eastern counties, while in 
the best of health apparently, suddenly 
was stricken and in a_ short time 
passed away. I had never met Mr. 
Checkley, but my apiary in the east 
was situated only 5 miles from his 
home, and while out there I heard of 
him quite often. Universally respected 
by all who knew him, his death will be 
a great loss to the whole community; 
to the family in particular his unex- 
pected demise will be a source of great 
sadness indeed. As to who will be 
called to fill the offices of the two de- 
ceased inspectors I have not yet learned, 
but one thing is getting to be more in 
evidence all the time, in the future it 
will be more and more difficult each 
year to get qualified men to take up 
this work, as men so qualified choose 
rather to be in apiary work themselves 
than to go on inspection work, which 
is not at all a bed of roses. 
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Value of Conventions and Demonstrations 


May is the month in. Ontario when 
conventions and demonstrations in api- 
aries are in order, and at present a 
number of them are being announced. 
These meetings are of very great edu- 
cational value to all attending, and 
aside from that, to me at least, it seems 
that the social side of these meetings is 
just as important as the educational. 
Often some will be disappointed be- 
cause “direct results” of these meet- 
ings are not more in evidence, forget- 
ting that great benefits are received by 
individuals that are not apparent to any 
one but the one receiving them. 

By all means encourage these meet- 
ings, even if you are not of the “ be- 
ginner” class, and have an idea that 
you can learn nothing by attending. 
Chances are that you will be mistaken 
in your views, and even if such is not 
the case, you may be the means of help- 
ing some one else. Who will not ad- 
mit after all is said and done that more 
satisfaction comes from giving than 
from always expecting things to come 
your way? 





Tribute to Mr. York 


With mingled feelings the writer 
learned of the change in the manage- 
ment of the American Bee Journal. 
First I noticed who the purchaser of 
the Journal was, and it gave me a 
source of pleasure to know that it had 
fallen into such able hands. Then as I 
reflected over the relations of the re- 
tiring editor with myself for a number 
of years past, I could not help feel 
sorry that in a certain sense our rela- 
tions would not be quite so close in 
the future as in the past. During my 
years at bee-keeping, and especially 
since the time when I started to scrib- 
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ble more’for less for the bee-papers, 
Mr. York}has been a friend to me at 
any and all occasions, and sentiments 
hardto put on paper come into my 
mind as I write. 

In so far as I am aware there is no 
“Trish” blood in my veins, so I will 
not be accused of having “kissed the 
Blarney stone” in expressing myself 
as I am, and while the many, many 


friends I have learned to know all over 
the continent are valued by me as my 
best “assets” gained during the past 
few years, very few indeed of these 
dear friends stand guzte as close to me 
as George W. York. A gentleman in 
the best and truest sense of the word, 
wherever he goes, and whatever busi- 
ness he engages in, the good wishes of 
a host of friends will ever be with him. 





BEE-KEEPING Ge In DIXIE 








Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


Removing Honey—Selling-Price of Honey 


The spring honey-flow is now over, 
and section and chunk honey supers 
should be taken off the hives, the 
honey removed, the supers cleaned and 
set away in readiness for the summer 
and fall flows—partly-built combs should 
be given back to the bees. 


Extracted honey can be drawn off in 
tins after it has remained several hours 
in honey-tanks, barrels, or whatever 
has been used for storing it. Or the 
fancy grades may be drawn off in regu- 
lar honey-jars, or pintand quart Mason 
fruit-jars, which are good vessels for 
the purpose, and can be obtained any- 
where. All vessels should be neatly 
labeled, bearing the name and guaran- 
tee of the producer. 


The darker grades of chunk honey 
should be packed in large mouth fric- 
tion-top or screw-top cans and pails, 
in size similar to those for extracted 
honey. The light or fangy grades 
should be packed in jars by cutting the 
comb in small strips as long as the 
height of the jars, and placing them in 
endwise. All vessels thus packed 
should be filled with extracted honey, 
then labeled and packed in the same 
manner as extracted honey for market. 

Comb honey in one-pound sections 
should be graded fancy, No. 1 and No. 
2. The fancy grade should be amber 
or light in color, and sections well 
filled; No.1 grade should include all 
well-filled sections of dark honey, and 
sections of light honey that could not 
be graded as fancy. These sections 
should be over three-fourths filled. No. 
2 should include all sections not less 
than two-thirds full. No sections con- 
taining broken comb or honey that 
would be liable to leak out, should be 
included. Comb honey in 1-pound sec- 
tions should be packed in regular ship- 
ping-cases, and the cases crated to suit 
the trade. 


After the honey has been properly 
graded and packed, the question of a 
market for it is not a very serious 
problem. Let the people over the 
country know that you have nice honey 
for sale, and get themto taste it. Soon 
they will take all you have to offer, and 
in this way you will work up a market 
for your honey right at home, or the 
towns near you, that will surprise you. 
For the city trade you can best handle 
it through your grocers, allowing them 
a percentage for selling, or you can 


sell to them outright as soon as they 
find they have demand for it. 

Dark honey packed in pails and cans 
should net the producer not less than 
8% cents per pound. The fancy grades 
packed in glass jars should net not 
less than 10 cents per pound. Dark 
chunk honey packed in tin cans and 
pails should net 9% cents per pound, 
and the light grades of chunk honey 
packed in glass jars should net not less 
than 11 cents. Fancy comb honey in 
l-pound sections 12 cents, No. 1, 10 
cents, No. 2, 8 cents per pound. 


[A comparison of prices and grading 
rules as suggested here by friend 
Wilder, and those given out by others 
in distant parts, such as the Colorado 
Honey-Producers’ Association, will in- 
dicate how difficult it will be to obtain 
uniform rules and equal prices through- 
out as large a country as this.—Ep1ror. | 





Honey Crop Reports 


Very encouraging reports have come 


in from most sections of Dixie. This, 
indeed, is very gratifying, for the bee- 
keepers were somewhat discouraged 
over the prospects several times dur- 
ing the spring, owing to unfavorable 
weather conditions. Morethan an aver- 
age crop was harvested, except along 
the large streams where the great flood 
with heavy rainfall almost put an end 
to bee-keeping. 

Such was the case in the tupelo-gum 
region. Spring ty-ty and gallberry gave 
unusual heavy flows, as did the pop- 
lar in the most northern region. Per- 
haps there has never been as much 
swarming among bees in Dixie as this 
season, and great increase has resulted. 





Automobiles and Auto Trucks for Bee 
Keepers 


Gleanings in Bee Culture for April 
Ist, was the automobile edition, and a 
“good number.” I was surprised to 
know what some of my Northern fel- 
low bee-keepers were doing with these 
cars. I wish we could use them down 
here to help us solve our labor and 
other problems, but the poor condition 
of the roads is prohibitive, especially 
during the rainy season, for we have to 
cross streams, which would be the 
most difficult problem to solve. I have 


to cross many unbridged creeks in 
making my rounds. Then I fear that 
our roads wouldsoon impair a car, and 
in the long run it might not render 
good and lasting service. 

One of our helpers has a good pas- 
senger car, and we have made the 
rounds to our apiaries when we could. 
It proved a great help to us. The dis- 
tance from one yard to another was 
soon passed, and we had to keep our 
veils on all day. Then it would rain 
and the water would rise in the 
branches and creeks, so we would have 
to resort to our horse and buggy. We 
have decided not to invest in a car 
until we have better roads, and that 
when quick trips are necessary it would 
be far more economical to hire a car. 
I think this is the experience of many 
others, but we will purchase one as 
soon as our roads will justify. 


————<—<$<—o-2- 


Pleased With the Caucasian Queens 


I bought Caucasian queens last September 
and succeeded in getting 5 of them intro- 
duced. I watched with eagerness to see the 
first bees emerge from their cells, but it was 
late in the season, and I did not see much 
of them until this spring. Although it has 
been the most unfavorable spring for bees 
to build up I ever saw, they have built up 
at the most wonderful rate. The hives are 
boiling over with bees, and the combs are 
full of brood. I have just put the supers on. 
They had made no preparations for swarm- 
ing. They are so gentle can handle them 
without smoke; in fact, I have to push them 
out of the way to handle the frames. Iam 
well pleased with them so far. 

F, A. JAMES. 


Newbern, Ala, 

Plenty of bees and plenty of brood at 
the proper time means everything to 
the bee-keeper. We have a large num- 
ber of colonies of this variety of bees 
and their crosses that have 3 full-depth 
8-frame bodies of brood, with some 
pollen scattered through the comb, but 
only a small amount of honey in the 
brood-nest, and each colony has enough 
bees to make good headway in from 5 
to 7 shallowextracting-supers. We will 
have to bring up poles from the woods 
around the apiaries and prop these 
“sky-scraper” hives to keep them 
from toppling over in the strong winds. 


ri 


Has Dixie a Mild Climate ? 


DEAR MR. WILDER:—We people up here 
think of Dixie as a country of a sunny, mild 
climate. and we notice that you gravitate 
southward during the winter. How woul 
you like to spans a winter up here such as 
this one with steady cold below zero for 
several months? ‘The ground is frozen sev- 
eral feet in depth. Dynamite has to bere- 
sorted toin order to dig graves, etc. Snow 
and ice are so deep that telephone wires 
oe be touched from the drifts along the 
ines. 

What I set out to tell you is, that the Cau- 
casian bee is a poor one to cellar, as oe 
close the entrances of the hives so muc 
that they can not get the necessary air dur- 
ing confinement. But out in the open air 
they winter well. 

I have 8 colonies in single-walled hives 
with no protection beyond what they had 
the summer before, and I took a peep at 
them poatenteg. expecting to find them all 
frozen or dead, but, to my surprise, I never 
saw bees wintering so well. 

JAMEs W. Cowan, M.D. 

Geneseo, N, Y. 


As a whole, we do have a mild cli- 
mate in Dixie. In the mountainous 
section the weather may be a little 
frigid for a few days during mid-win- 
ter, but usually the cold lasts but a few 
days atatime. We gravitate South at 
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the approach of winter, not so much 
for the climate as for recuperation; a 
period of rest, and to “catch up” with 
our fishing, hunting, and to have a 
“good time” in general out in the 
open air. It does us good in many 
different ways. Our bee-business ties 
us fast to the stake of constant toil for 
8 months a year,and from 14 to 20 
hours a day. Bee-keeping properly 
carried on here is a proposition of 
toil, and we must resort to periods of 
rest. The best way to take this rest is 
to leave the business with an honest 
and industrious man and get away. I 


couldn’t and wouldn’t spend a winter. 


up where you are. It makes my frail 
body and thin limbs quiver to think 
about what you have to stand these 
hard, cold winters. 

Dixie bee-keepers are blessed with 


CONTRIBUTED 





Stations for the Observation 
of Bees 


BY J. U. KRAKENBUHL. 


The article on “Co-operative Apiar~ 
ian Experiments in Canada,” in the 
February issue of the American Bee 
Journal, was to me of great interest. 
Mr. Morley Pettit is on the right road 
to fasten facts on bee-keeping, to cor- 
rect errors, to solve questions about 
locality, etc. The correspondence re- 
minds me of the “Stations for Obser- 
vation of Bees,” as they have had them 
in Switzerland for more than 25 years. 

I have before me the report by Mr. 
Juestrich, at St. Gall, about the work 
of the stations their first 25 years. 


The aim of the stations is to investi- 
gate the condition of the nectar-flow, 
weather, life and activity of bees; to 
examine technical questions and meth- 
ods, etc. 


When the motion was put before the 
bee-keepers to erect these stations, 
some greeted it with enthusiasm, and 
others had a doubtful smile. 

In 1885 there were 4 stations started ; 
now there are 38; of this number, 8 are 
double stations. They are scattered 
through the German-speaking part of 
the country. They all range from 295 
meters (Basel 980 feet), to 1468 meters 
(Davos 4890 feet) above sea level. 

Each station is equipped with ther- 
mometer and scale, and makes daily 
notes and reports monthly to the chief 
(Mr. Juestrich) He compares, sifts, 
corrects errors, gives hints, etc., and 
works out monthly and yearly reports 
for publication in the Bee Journal. The 
yearly report fills the February number 
of the paper, and is in form and con- 
tents a masterpiece of lasting value. 

The climatic and floral conditions of 
this small country are very variable, 
and the reports of the stations vary 
also. Statistic and graphic tableaux 
show the differences, and are of great 
value to the thinking reader, especially 
for the bee-keeper around a station with 





a good climate and great opportunities 
for their line of business. 





Northern Bee-Keepers’ Appeal for Bees 


In Gleanings in Bee Culture for May 
Ist, we read an appeal to Southern bee- 
keepers, for the benefit of the North- 
ern apiarists, who have lost heavily 
during the winter. It reads: 

“There are many bee-keepers in the 

Southern States who doubtless will be able 
to do their brethren of the North the good 
turn of putting them on the track of bees in 
box-hives.” 
_The editor offers to publish a free 
list of those who may lend a helping 
hand. Surely, when any one takes 
such a stand for our industry, its 
greatest good must lie very near his 
heart. 


ARTICLES~ 


the same climatic and floral conditions 

The observer further reports about 
the nectar-flow, source of pollen, the 
winter consumption, and shows the 
farmer and fruit-grower the great value 
of bees as pollenizers. He works for 
up-to-date rational bee-keeping, shows 
the best way of brood stimulation, win- 
tering, harvesting, reports diseases, etc. 

With the years they found out that 
the best bee for north of the Alps is 
the brown or native bee. By pure 
breeding and careful selection the 
Swiss suppress and eliminate the im- 
ported Italian and Carniolan blood. 

Foul brood insurance and inspection 
with the help of the Government, and 
breeding of the black race (Rassen- 
zucht), are on the way to great success. 

Bee-keepers’ associations of the 
neighboring countries, Baden, Wurtem- 
berg, Bavaria, Monrovia, Bohemia, 
Thuringia, Tyrol and others begin to 
follow the Swiss. 

The observers work without com- 
pensation, for bee-keepers, as a rule, 
are an unselfish lot, ready to sacrifice 
a little time for the common good. 
They find satisfaction and reward in 
their interesting work. 

Spring Sta., Ky. 

[Switzerland is setting a good ex- 
ample to the rest of the world in many 
things. There is something for us to 
learn from the above information.— 
EpITor. | 
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Large Numbers of Queen-Cells 
By a Simple Method 


BY F. GREINER. 





There have been various methods in 
vogue to have queen-cells built in either 
queenless or queen-right colonies. 
Brood-combs containing young larve, 
or eggs only, have been cut into narrow 
strips, and these have been fastened to 
bars flatwise. The bees have always 
been ready to accept them and build 





queen-cells from the larve contained 
therein; artificial cells have been made, 
then provided with royal food, and 
larve have been transferred into them. 
The first-named method was awkward 
and wasteful; the second required good 
eyes and a steady hand. Both of these 
some of us do not possess any longer. 

No wonder Mr. H. L. Case’s method, 
of which I wrote in another periodical 
a year or more ago, and which was again 
explained at a bee-keepers’ meeting held 
in Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 30 and 31, 1912, 
attracted the attention of many. 

Mr. Oscar Dines improved on the plan 
somewhat, inasmuch as he has made it 
applicable to the sectional hive, hav- 
ing the cells reared inthe midst of the 
brood-chambers, or rather, between two 
of the sectional hive-bodies, by insert- 
ing a narrow rim the size of hive, be it 
a Heddon, Hand, or any other, and plac- 
ing the combs, or the comb, containing 
the young larve to be transformed into 
queens, into this in a horizontal position, 
z.e., flatwise. In order to make this 
plainer, I will add a photograph of the 
arrangement. 

The most important part, however, is 
the treatment and preparation of the 
comb to be used in this method. There 
will be no transferring of larve, or look- 
ing for those just hatched, etc., all of 
which requires good eyesight and steady 
hands. The comb which we select to 
have our breeding-queen fill with eggs 
should be a nice clean comb, not too 
old. This, to begin with, is placed in 
the center of the brood-nest of the 
breeding stock and left4 or days. At 
the end of this period the comb will be 
found full of eggs, etc., if the conditions 
are right. The bees are brushed off, 
and it is prepared as follows: Begin- 
ning at the upper end of the comb, hav- 
ing it lying flatwise upon a table, de- 
stroy 2 rows of cells with a knife, 
mashing down the cells and cutting to 
the midrib; leaving one row, and again 
destroying 2, thus following down to 
the bottom, or as far as there is brood, 
destroying 2 and leaving one alter- 
nately. Now, with a small chisel re- 
move those destroyed or mutilated 
rows of cells all over the comb in such 
away that you will leave every third 
row of cells containing eggs or larve 
uninjured. 

Now, we must not leave all this brood 
and give it to our cell-building colony, 
or we would have many queen-cells 
built and joined together. We want 
these cells separate, so that we may 
be able to cut them out conveniently. 
Therefore, we take a small tool, or a 
match, and knock out 2 cells in the 
row and leave one uninjured, continu- 
ing thus until we have treated each 
row of cells which had been left intact 
after the previous operation, in such a 
way that only every third cell is left 
untouched. 

The celis from which queen-cells 
may be made by the bees are now 
evenly distributed over the comb, and 
this latter is ready to be given to the 
cell-building colony, which, of «course, 
must be queenless with no brood, or 
only sealed brood, in the hive. Itis a 
disputed question which is best, sealed 
brood or none at all. There should be 
an abundance of young bees in the 
hive, for only such produce chyle or 
larval food. 
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Mr. Dines dequeens about 6 or 7 
days before he gives the prepared comb, 
or combs, and at the expiration of this 
period destroys all queen-cells which 
the bees have started. He thinks the 
colony is then in an ideal condition to 
go to work on the prepared combs. 
Mr. Case dequeens only one or two 
days previous to giving the comb of 
eggs and larve, then he takes away all 
brood, giving combs with some honey 
and pollen instead. 

The prepared comb, with the young 
larve, is placed flatwise on the top- 
bars of the frames, with space enough 
under the comb to give room for the 
queen-cells. 

With the hanging frame having pro- 
jecting top-bars, a specially constructed 
arrangement to hold the prepared 
comb, and hold it in just the right 





in the operation of cutting out the 
queen-cells; whereas, if they do not 
have access, the brood does not de- 
velop, and the cutting out of the queen- 
cells is simpler. Apparently, Mr. Dines 
has allowed the bees to take care of 
the brood on the upper side of his 
prepared combs, as he places them be- 
tween two sectional hives with sealed 
brood in the one above and the other 
below, as well. Therefore, it would be 
difficult for him to shut the bees away 
fromthe upper side of the prepared 
comb. 

I hope that I have made this matter 
plain. Mr. H 
had over 100 fine queen-cells built out 
on one comb, and after the queens had 
hatched from these cells, the amount 
of unconsumed royal food left in them 
would indicate that the queens did no. 








The illustration represents Ogtar Dines’ device for holding a brood-frame horizontally 
and supporting it in its proper place for the purpose of rearing queen-cells. It does not 


show the height of the rim. 


place, is very desirable. Mr. Dines 
showed such an arrangement at the 
Syracuse convention, mentioned be- 
fore, and the same received the en- 
dorsement of many distinguished bee- 
keepers present. It consisted of a nar- 
row rim, the same size as the hive he 
uses. We might call it a very low 
brood-chamber, 2% inches high. 

The illustration will show how the 
prepared comb is supported therein by 
having a little notch cut in it to receive 
the projections of the top-bar; the 
other end of the comb rests upon two 
nails driven in the proper places. 
Without having tried such an arrange- 
ment myself, I believe it will be a good 
thing to use, and may be made for any 
style of hive and any size of frame. 
Mr. Dines uses a very shallow frame, 
requiring two to cover the top surface 
of his hive. 

After giving the prepared comb to 
the cell-building colony, in a hive with 
standard frames, the comb is covered 
with cloth and cotton batting, or other 
similar material. I am not sure that it 
will make very much difference whether 
or not the bees have access to the 
upper surface of the prepared comb. If 
they do, the brood therein develops, 
and when the queen-cells are ready to 
be cut out on the 10th day, the worker- 
brood is sealed and will be destroyed 


lack food at any time during the time 
of their development. 

The honey-producer who desires to 
rear his own queens, particularly when 
he wishes to requeen towards the close 
of the honey season, may rear by the 
above method a large number of good 
queens, rear the cells during the honey- 
flow, the most favorable time to rear 
them, and have them ready to take the 
place of removed queens, too old, mis- 
mated or otherwise inferior. No one 
is better placed to select good breeding 
stock than the honey-producer himself, 
but it requires close watching and 
keeping a correct and careful record. 
Herein the honey-producer often fails. 

Naples, N. Y. 


> 


Judging Queens as to Their 
Value as Breeders 


. BY G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


“Will Mr. Doolittle tell the readers of the 
American Bee Journal how queens are 
judged regarding their value as_ breeders? 
Some of my bee-keeping neighbors claim 
that they are mostly judged as tocolor. But 
I can not think this is so, for the amount of 
honey produced by the offspring of any 
queen is the main thing looked after by our 
best apiarists.”"—SUBSCRIBER. 


Of course, color must have some- 


. L. Case told us that he - 


thing to do with the judging of queens, 
just the same as it does, of necessity, 
when poultry-men purchase White Leg- 
horn, Black Orpington, Barred Rock, 
etc., for perpetuating the kind of fowls 
they desire to use for egg-laying pur- 
poses. Does any one suppose that any 
man desiring to improve his White Leg- 
horn flock would be satisfied in using 
ing any bird which gave anything but 
white feathers ? I hear you all saying, 
“That is a fool question.” Yes, but is 
it any more so than to receive a queen 
for pure Italian when, with a magnify- 
ing glass, she shows nothing but black 
on her abdomen? Any customer of a 
queen -breeder advertising Italian 
queens expects to receive one having 
some (or more) yellow about her body. 
Otherwise he or she will be a “ dissatis- 
fied customer.” So color, of necessity, 
must play a certain part in judging 
queens of any race or variety. But this 
need be only a part. 


Probably the point looking toward 
the best results from any given queen, 
is the way or manner in which she de- 
posits her eggs in the cells. A really 
good queen attaches her eggs very 
nearly in the center of the bottom of 
all cells in which she lays. I would 
hardly be willing to use as a breeder 
any queen that did not do this. I have 
had queens which attached their eggs 
at any place in the bottoms of the cells, 
but all such proved of little value. Then 
I have had queens which deposited 
their eggs, fully one-fourth of them, on 
the sides of the cells, such proving 
themselves the least valuable of any. 
Again, a good queen, when putting her 
first brood of the season in the combs, 
should place an egg in nearly, if not 
quite, every cell in the circle in which 
these eggs are deposited. A queen 
which “scatters” may not be as poor 
as those spoken of above, but unless 
“hard pressed,” I should hesitate to 
use such a one for the improvement 
of stock. 


Now, in all of the above I have been 
speaking of selecting a queen reared 
in my own apiary. Many things tend 
to complicate matters where a queen is 
purchased from abroad. Queens sent 
from one part of the world to another 
are, by this sending, thrown into an 
abnormal condition which has a ten- 
dency to destroy the regularity of their 
laying, and often their individual use- 
fulness; but this may not have any 
effect on the usefulness of their prog- 
eny. If there has been anything in the 
past that has puzzled queen-breeders, 
and given many of them no end of 
worry, it has been to send out a fine 
tested breeder, and then have the pur- 
chaser condemn her in unmeasured 
terms. And, while there may have 
been a lack of proper judging with 
some, it is more likely than otherwise 
that the most of such complainers had 
the truth on their side, and that it was 
the journey, the method of introduc- 
tion, or something of that sort, that 
made the difference in the behavior of 
the queen, in the hands of the pur- 
chaser, from what it was in the hands 
of the breeder who sent her out. 
have my doubts about any queen 
taken from her colony when she is in 
the height of her egg-laying, and kept 
from the same in a cage with a few 
bees from 6 to 24 hours, ever doing 
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the good work she would have con- 
tinued doing had she never been mo- 
lested. 

I remember of a man coming to my 
apiary some years ago, and after care- 
fully looking over 5 or 6 of the colo- 
nies containing my best queens, he 
selected one which both he and I con- 
sidered as good as there was in the 
yard. This was in August. The next 
spring he complained that the queen 
was “no good,” and it was with much 
difficulty that I persuaded him to give 
the queen a further trial, especially by 
the way of her daughters. The result 
was, that I sold him more queens from 
this same strain of stock than I did to 
any other person. 


If the minds of bee-keepers could, 
with proper understanding, grasp the 
thought of valuing a purchased queen 
for the stock that can be secured from 
her eggs, rather than for what she may 
do herself, a greater advantage would 
accrue to the bee-keeping world. As 
long as any purchaser is willing to 
test only the individual queen he buys, 
forthe amount of honey her worker 
progeny produces, there will be little 
advance along the line of improvement 
of stock. And this comes hometo me 
with the more force, as it was a matter 
I had to learn many years ago. 

I bought many queens in the latter 
’70’s and early ’80’s, but, like others, 
thought no further than that these 
queens bought must of themselves give 
better results than was given from the 
stock I already had, if they were to be 
of use to me. Finally,I had a queen 
sent to me by a noted breeder, saying 
she was of the best stock in the world. 
I tested her by giving her every advan- 
tage possible, but when fall came she 
had not sufficient bees for wintering. I 
was about to kill her, when the thought 
came to me to try her another year. So 
I gave her brood and honey from other 
colonies so that her colony came 
through the next spring in fine shape. 
But she did no better than the year 
before. 

Getting exasperated, along the latter 
part of June, I went to her hive with 
the resolve to kill her, as nearly all my 
other colonies were doing good work 
inthe sections, while her colony had 
not bees enough to cover the brood- 
combs, to say nothing about the sec- 
tions. As I was about to end her “mor- 
tal career,” the thought arrested me 
that this noted breeder would not send 
mea queen that he did not consider 
good enough to breed from. And if 
she was good enough for him, she 
should be good enough for me. So, 
instead of killing her, I started a batch 
of queen-cells from her young larve 
which were scattered about the combs 
to such an extent that I hesitated in 
the matter, even after I had begun. 
But before any of the young queens 
showed what they would be and do, the 
old queen died, and so I very nearly 
lost the use of a queen from the best 
stock I ever had in my apiary. In 
other words, had I killed this queen 
at either of the two times when I re- 
solved to do so,I would have killed 
“the goose that laid the golden egg.” 

Allow me to let the reader see what 
this “golden egg” was.. One of these 
queens was the mother of the colony 
which gave me 566 pounds of honey 





the next year. This honey was sold as 
follows: 466 pounds at 20 cents, and 
100 pounds at 15 cents. Result, $108.20. 

I never had a queen that centered 
her eggs any better than this one, nor 
one that put her brood in a more com- 
pact form when laying. And the others 
from the same batch of cells did good 
work, giving a better average than did 
the best queens I had before. I could 
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hardly forgive myself for not breeding 
from the old queen during the whole 
time she was with me. However, this 
lesson made a more lasting impression 
on my mind than if it had been other- 
wise. And I gained enough by that 
one batch of queen-cells from her 
brood to give me far more profit than 
was received from all the honey sold 
from the whole apiary that year; for 
these queens, and especially this best 
one, were used to lay the foundation 
for my apiary, used all} the way up to 
the present time. 





In the above, I have given the readers 
of the American Bee Journal my ideas 
of how to judge queens reared in their 
own apiaries, and how the judging 
should be done of those procured from 
the different breeders of queens, and 
from the different apiarists throughout 
the world. 

Borodino, N. Y. 





Recognition of Bee-Keeping in 
Agricultural Colleges 


BY L. V. FRANCE, 


Read before the meeting of the Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association Feb. 20, 10172. 





Last fall I entered the University in- 
tending to put in about a year anda 
half of other necessary work before be- 
ing ready for much work in bees and 
bee-keeping. A _ little investigation 
showed that apiculture might be recog- 
nized at the Wisconsin Agricultural 
College some time in the future. 

Soon after entering, in my visits to a 
number of bee-keepers in and about 
Madison, I learned that there were a 
couple of colonies of bees in the Uni- 
versity orchard, and that some men- 
tion was made in an entomological 
course, of the anatomy of the honey- 
bee. I investigated and found two, not 
up-to-date, but nevertheless colonies of 
bees, each with one super, in one cor- 
ner of the orchard. These two colo- 
nies were under the care of the Horti- 
cultural Department, and I found out 
little concerning them. 

Just before Thanksgiving, and a num- 
ber of times since, I have conferred 
with our economic entomologist, Prof. 
Sanders, who would have charge of 
any apicultural work when given, and 
I find that he is most anxious to intro- 
duce work with bees. Prof. Sanders 
has probably done his fud/ share so far, 
in working for recognition of such 
work, and the State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will find in him one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, helper in 
securing apicultural recognition by the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 
When recognition is accomplished— 
and the earliest work that would be 
offered would be given the last quarter 
of the next University year, probably 
from the middle of April to June, 1913, 
unless present conditions change—the 
instruction and apiary work will be 
along the line of practical essentials of 
the best Wisconsin bee-keeping. 

A number of students have inquired 
about work with bees, both this year 
and last. If a course in bee-keeping 
were offered, without doubt it would be 
well received, and would grow in popu- 
larity and strength. One result of Uni- 
versity recognition of apiculture that 
would directly benefit the bee-keepers 
of today, would be the publication of 
valuable material free for the asking. 

In addition, the University would be 
working with you in the study of the 
correct management and problems of 
Wisconsin bee-keeping. 

The association could hold its meet- 
ings in one of the Agricultural build- 
ings, where excellent accommodations 
are present for room, seating, lantern 
at any time, etc., and the College would 
gladly welcome you. About 3 weeks 
ago, during a period of about 2 weeks, 
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nearly 20 different associations held 
meetings at the Coltege of Agriculture, 
help being given bythe College in 
numerous ways. Even though bee- 
keeping were not recognized at the 
College to the extent of offering 
courses or maintaining an apiary, you 
would still be royally welcomed, and 
all assistance possible would be given, 


You may ask, do other State Agricul- 
tural Colleges recognize bee-keeping ? 

State Agricultural Colleges that do 
not recognize apiculture and do not 
contemplate its recognition, are as fol- 
lows: 


Connecticut 
Delaware pee 
Gainesville 


Georgia Athens 


Louisiana 


course: a short course; and a correspond- 
ence course. 

Minnesota, Minneapolis—One course and 
an apiary. 

Nebraska, Lincoln—One hour course; api- 
ary contemplated. 

Ohio, Columbus—E. R. Root gives a course 
of lectures in winter. One course is offered. 

Oregon, Corvallis—One course; the short 
course students get lectures on bee-keeping. 
20 students in the course offered, in January, 
1912. 

Pennsylvania, State College—‘‘A rather 
imperfect correspondence course.” 

Rhode Island, Kingston—Mr. A. C. Miller 
gives a summer course. 

South Dakota, Brookings—Summer School 
Course. 

Tennessee, Knoxville—A short course in 
bee-keeping offered; a spring course con- 
templated; there is sufficient demand fora 
year course; have an apiary of 16 colonies of 
3 and 5 banded Italians. 


Let us note a few figures from the 


1910 census concerning Wisconsin and 
our five close neighboring States: 


1910 Census 





Farms 
with 
Bees 


Bees Value 


State | 
Rept’d 


Value : me 
per Remarks concerning college recognition, 
Sol'y 





$3.23 
3.12 
3.87 


155,846 487,700 
115,274 446,500 
95,638 | 360,500| 3.76 
80,938 230,500 2.84 
56,677 221,800 3.91 


Illinois 

Michigan... 
Wisconsin. 
Indiana.... 
Minnesota. 


20,741 
16,802 
10,391 | 


28,935 | 160,025 | "7.300 


19,487 
9,522 


No recognition, and none contemplated. 
Contemplates recognition. 

Recognized api. Contemplate elec. courses. 
Contemplate recognition. 

A good part of Entomology No. 12. 

A two-fifths course and apiary. 





Missouri... 
Mississippi 


Reno 
North Carolina West Raleigh 
North Dakota....Agricultural College 
New Jersey New Brunswick 
South Carolina Clemson College 
Burlington 
West Virginia Morgantown 
Wyoming 
Washington 
Arkansas 


State Agricultural Colleges that do 
not recognize apiculture, but do contem- 
plate its recognition, are as follows: 


Utah, Logan, - 

Kentucky, Lexington—Already recognized 
in entomology course. Have had experimen- 
tal apiary for some years. 

Illinois, Urbana. P . 

Kansas, Manhattan—Informal instruction 
to interested students. Contemplate elec- 
tive course. 

Maryland, College Park. ; 

Michigan, E. Lansing—Have recognized 
bee-keeping. Contemplate elective courses. 

New Hampshire, Durham. 3 7 

New York. Ithaca, at Cornell University. 


State Agricultural Colleges that vec- 
ognize apiculture in entomology courses: 


Indiana, La Fayette—Part of entomology 
course No. 12. ; 

Kentucky, Lexington — (See remarks in 
above paragraph.) 

New Mexico, Agricultural College—Rec- 
ognize bee-keeping in entomology course. 

klahoma, Stillwater — Recognize bee- 

keeping concretely in entomology, have a 
small apiary, and often use bees in the ex- 
tension work of the College. : 

Texas, College Station — Recognize bee- 
keeping in entomology course; some work 
in apiary given. 


State Agricultural Colleges that do 
recognize bee-keeping in  bee-keeping 
courses: 

California, Berkeley—3 courses, Ist api- 
culture, 2d apiary, 3d research. Have had 
apicultural courses for nearly 20 years. 75 
students in roro-rortI. 

Canada, Guelph—More recognition than in 
any other North American Agricultural Col- 
ege. 

Colorado, Fort Collins—Understood that 
C. P. Gillette will give a course. 

Massachusetts, Amherst— One regular 


Conditions are somewhat similar in 
these 6 States. 
You will note that the States are ar- 


- ranged in the order of the value of the 


bees, Iowa being first. Also note that 
Illinois is highest in the number of 
farms reporting bees, but that she is 
second in colonies of bees reported, 
Iowa being first. The value, per colony, 
is highest in Minnesota. Wisconsin 
stands fifth in farms reporting bees, 
fourth in colonies of bees reported, and 
in value of the bees, and third in value 
per colony. Note that Minnesota stands 
sixth and Wisconsin fifth in number of 
farms reporting bees,and that, on the 
average, practically 6 colonies are found 
on each farm reporting bees in Minne- 
sota, but in Wisconsin practically 9 
colonies, on the average, are found on 
each farm reporting bees. For Michi- 
gan the average number of colonies 
reported per farm is practically 7, 
for Indiana 4, for Iowa 6, and for IIli- 
nois 5. We further note that the Min- 
nesota Agricultural College has a 
course in bee-keeping; Indiana has a 
good part of entomology 12; Michi- 
gan has had such work, and contem- 
plates further work; Illinois contem- 
plates recognizing bee-keeping, and 
Wisconsin, also. Can Wisconsin goa 
step further and keep pace with our 
neighboring States? Shall we be like 
Iowa, with the greatest value of bees 
and largest number of colonies re- 
ported of the 6 States, and have no 
thought given to bee-keeping in the 
College of Agriculture; or like Minne- 
sota with the least value of bees and 
least number of colonies reported have 
a course in bee-keeping and an apiary ? 

About 2 weeks ago I had some diffi- 
culty in making out a satisfactory pro- 
gram for the second semester, or sec- 
ond half year’s work. I had a three- 
fifths or four-fifths course to secure in 
order to obtain my desired amount of 
work, and not finding desired courses 


available, I went to Prof. Sanders and 
asked if I could not do a little research 
work in bees? “TI hardly see how you 
can do anything. We haven't a single 
thing for you to work with. It might 
be possible, however, for you to go on 
with your Agricultural College work 
and such work if you wished.” So, 
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with that work, a study of Wisconsin 
bee-keeping conditions, and a study of 
the development of Wisconsin _bee- 
keeping is being taken up, and I feel 
that the College of Agriculture here 
will secure the best and most correct 
information requested, from bee-keep- 
ers who are members of the State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, for I know, be- 
cause you are members, and are here 
at an expenditure of time and money, 
that you are sincerely interested in any 
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endeavor that works for the better- 
ment of Wisconsin bee-keeping. 
Wisconsin University is ready to 


recognize apiculture. Why is it not 
done? Areal demand for its recogni- 
tion is necessary, and who is more 
capable of voicing a real demand for 
such recognition, and more sincere in 
voicing that demand than the State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association? If your 
meeting had been held in January in- 


stead of this month, and such a demand 
as I mention, in the form of a request, 
had been handed in so that its influ- 
ence could have been brought to bear 
about two weeks ago, when Prof. San- 
ders conferred on this subject with 
Dean Russell, a trial course in bee- 
keeping, with a small apiary offered, in 
the Summer School this coming sum- 
mer, might have been secured. 
Madison, Wis. 
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CONVENTION 4) PROCEEDINGS 











Report of the New York State 
Bee-Keepers’ Meeting 


The annual meeting of the New York 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
held in Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 30 and 31, 
1912. The meeting was well attended. 

Mr. E. B. Tyrrell, editor of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review, gave an address on 
co-operation. It seemedto be the gen- 
eral sentiment that co-operation is a 
good thing, and a coming thing. 

H. L. Case and Oscar Dines gave a 
description and illustration of the plan 
they use in rearing queens. This plan 
greatly simplifies the labor of queen- 
rearing, yet it produces as good queens 
as the more laborious method. 

Prof. H. A. Surface, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., gave an address on, “ Better Keep 
Bees, Keep Better Bees, Keep Bees Bet- 
ter, the Cause and Prevention of Swarm- 
ing.” Among the points mentioned 
were, that orchardists should keep bees 
unless others kept some near them; 
that we should constantly seek to im- 
prove our strain of bees; that we 
should thoroughly ripen our honey on 
the hive; that swarming is caused by 
conditions that tend to make the bees 
uncomfortable, and is largely prevented 
by removing these conditions; that 
non-swarming strains are apt to swarm 
if these conditions are present. 

Mr. R. F. Holtermann gave an ad- 
dress on the control of swarming. 
This address contained a number of 
points worth knowing. 

The discussion on _ bee-diseases 
showed that since the nature of Euro- 
pean foul brood has come to be quite 
generally understood, it has lost most 
of its terror to the bee-keepers of this 
State. 

There was considerable anxiety mani- 
fested as to the nature of the Isle of 
Wight disease. The State Department 
of Agriculture was asked to investigate 
this disease to the end that they might 
be in a position to assist in its prompt 
suppression should it appear. The 
United States government was asked 
to take such measures as might be 
necessary to prevent the importatior 
of this disease, even should it be nec- 
essary for a time to prohibit the impor- 
tation of bees or honey from places 
where the disease is known or believed 
to exist. 

A vote of thanks was given Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley, for his untiring z»al and 


unswerving integrity in the enforce- 
ment of pure food laws. 
IrvING KENYON, Sec. 
Camillus, N. Y. 
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Wisconsin Association Meeting 





The 33d annual convention of the 
Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion was called to order at 10:30 a.m., 
by Vice-President F. Wilcox, at Madi- 
son, Wis., Feb. 20, 1912. 

The minutes of the last convention 
were read and approved. The Secre- 
tary’s report was read, followed by the 
Treasurer’s report, and, on motion, 
both reports were accepted. 

The Question*Box was then taken up. 


QUESTION—Considering the unusually cold 
weather, what may be the results of outdoor 
wintering? ANs.—It all depends upon the 
preparation made for outdoor wintering, 
and the condition of the colony. All colo- 
nies putin strong, with food near the clus- 
ter, and properly prepared, should winter 
all right; the weak colonies will probably 
perish. Continued cold is better than open 
winter weather. The entrances should be 
kept open, as the bees will worry when they 
find themselves shut in. 

QuEs.—Is it profitable to wrap hives with 
building paper in the spring, after being 
taken out of the cellar? ANs.—It was the 
decided opinion of those who are in the 
habit of covering their hives inthis way that 
it is a success, and well pays for the expense 
andtrouble. Express paper was claimed to 
be better than building paper, as it will not 
break in folding. Mr. Allenshowed asample 
of heavy paper that he used, that will not 
break in folding. : ’ 

QuEs.—How much bisulphide of carbon 
should be used for a pile of comb-honey 
supers, piled 15 high? ANs.—It depends 
upon the tightness of the pile. Mr. Ochsner 
uses burning sulphur ina closed room. Mr. 
Allen thinks 15 supers too high, and one 
ounce enough fora pile. Most of the mem- 
bers never find the need of any such treat- 
ment for new comb honey. Store it at once 
ina place by itself, and away from the old 
coma. as moths will not get into comb 
honey, unless exposed near brood or ex- 
tracting combs. 

QuEs.—Is it advisable to take bees out of 
the cellar March tst, and leave them out if 
they are showing any signs of dysentery at 
this time? ANs.—It depends upon what the 
weather is March 1st. If favorable, give 
them a flight and return them to the cellar. 
Mr. Chase put them out March 17th, cover- 
ed them with paper and left them out. He 
believes it saved his bees. A bee-keeper 
with many bees can not put them out and 
in as easily as one with only a few, and must 
necessarily take some chances. 

QuEs.—Is it necessary to feed strong colo- 
nies in the spring, for the purpose of stimu- 
lating brood-rearing? ANs.—Most of the 
members advised letting them alone, if they 
have plenty of stores. It might be advisable, 
ina case where there is no early bloom of 
any kind for the bees to work on. Too much 
feeding creates suspicion of making sugar 


honey, and should be avoided. If one colony 
has honey to spare, give to the one short. 


The convention adjourned to meet 
at 1:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order 
by the President, Jacob Huffman, at 
1:45 p.m. 

On motion, and by unanimous vote, 
the visitors who were present, consist- 
ing of C. P. Dadant, of Hamilton, IIl., 
George W. York, of Chicago, IIl., and 
Paul Hunten, of Colorado, were made 
honorary members of this Association. 


QuEs.—Is there any race of bees ahead of 
the 3-banded Italians? ANns.—Some claim 
a decided preference for the Carniolans, 
giving good reasons, but most of the bee- 
keepers favor the Italians. 

QuEs.—Do any of the golden Italians come 
up to the 3-banded for honey or wintering ? 
Ans.—The difference between the 3-banded 
and golden Italians is considered largely a 
matter of fancy. 

QuEs.—Is the Jones system a sure control 
of swarming, when running for comb honey ? 
Ans.—This system finds no favor with any 
one here. It is too radical, too weakening, 
and the result not always sure. 

QuEs.—Which is better in a dry cellar, 
bottoms off and covers on, or both bottoms 
and covers off with quilts on top? ANs.— 
Bottoms off, with tight covers. 

QvuEs.—How do you fill 60-pound cans? 
Gross weight 60 pounds, or do you put 60 
pounds into the can? ANs.—It should be 60 
pounds net weight in the can, if you sell it 
for 60 pounds. Both the federal and the 
Wisconsin laws are stringently positive on 
this question; a seller must furnish the 
weight and measure claimed. 

QuEs.—Are the Carniolans any better for 
comb honey than the Italians? ANs.—Mr. 
Ochsner says they are better workers, also 
make a better and smoother capping, are 
very gentle, and are handled without a veil. 
He claims they are distinct from either the 
Italians or blacks. 


The convention then proceded to the 
reading of the papers presented by the 
following members: Gustav Gross, H. 
H. Moe, which was read by the Secre- 
tary, F. Wilcox, George W. York, E. D. 
Ochsner, A. C. Allen, Harry Lathrop. 

After the reading of the papers the 
President declared a recess, to give the 
awarding committee time to report on 
them. 

The committee on awards reported 
as follows: 


1st Premium, A?C. Allen,............. $5 00 
2 oY Be. 1D, CACRBROL, .002c00000 3 00 
3d a Harry Lathrop......... 2 00 
4th = Gustav Gross........... I 00 


The report was accepted, and the 
Secretary was authorized to draw or- 
ders for the several amounts. 

The following resolution was pre- 
sented by F. Wilcox; 


Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, in convention assem- 
bled, does hereby becomea branch of the Na- 
tional Association, and ask recognition 
when 25 or more of our members shall have 
become members of the National Associa- 
tion. 


On motion the resolution was adopt- 
ed. 
EvENING SESSION. 


The convention was called to order 
by the President at 8 p.m. 


QuEs.—Which is the better way to ee 
early increase, by natural swarming or by 
dividing? ANs.—Divide and furnish each 
with a young queen. Do not divide your 
strongest colonies, but let them alone. If 
you are bound to divide, use Tear medium 
colonies for that purpose, and let the weak 
ones alone. 

QuEs.—What feed is the best for fall and 
spring feeding? ANs.—Honey is always the 
best, and sugar syrup is the next best. In 
the spring is the only time for stimulative 
feeding. 

QuEs.—Is a steam-heated knife practical 
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for a small bee-keeper, and if so,in what 
way? ANs.—You can not afford to be with- 
out one, if you have only 10 colonies. It 
costs something, but the money expended 
saves time, and it does better work. 

QUEs.—Which is the better can for ship- 
ping, the square or the round? Ans.—The 
square can is preferable, because it packs 
better and closer in the box, and is conse- 
quently better for shipping. 

QueEs.—Should cement coated nails be 
used in nailing covers on shipping-cases ? 
Ans.—They are very objectionable, as they 
split and break the cover in pulling them 
out. The attention of the manufacturers 
should be called to this matter. 

QuEs,—What can I do to prevent bees 
from getting moldy and damp, wintering ina 
damp cellar? ANs.—Put bundles of dry 
straw on the cellar bottom before putting 
the bees in. The straw will gather moisture 
and may help you. 

QuEs.—What is the best way to prevent 
all increase? ANs.—Shake the bees or 
swarm into an empty hive or box, and keep 
them there for 48 hours, and then shake 
them into the old hive, after having first de- 
stroyed all queen-cells. 

QuEs.—Is too much pollen detrimental to 
successful wintering? ANs.—It will not 
hurt them if they do not eat it. But they 
ee winter better without any pollen in the 

ive. 

QuEs.—Is it practical to use a capping 
melter at all times, when extracting honey ? 
Ans-—It may be practical, but it is not ad- 
visable, as it will usually darken the honey. 

QuEs.—Does clipping affect a queen in 
laying? ANs,—If properly clipped it will 
not affect her in any way. 

QuEs.—Will the Kretchmer wax press do 
as good work as any other? ANS.—Mr. 
France and others think it as good as any 
other, and possibly better than some, ex- 
cepting the Hershiser. 


The convention adjourned until 9 
a.m. Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY—MornineG SESSION. 


Jacob Huffman’s bill of $8.65, travel- 
ing expenses for attending the National 
convention at Minneapolis as a dele- 
gate, was read, and, on motion, or- 
dered paid. 

On motion, the convention pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers by 
ballot for the ensuing year, and the 
following were declared elected: 

President, Jacob Huffman; Vice- 
President, F. Wilcox; Secretary, Gus 
Dittmer; Treasurer, A. C. Allen; dele- 
gate to National, A. C. Allen; alter- 
nate, Harry Lathrop. 

On motion, F. Wilcox was selected 
for judge of the apiarian exhibits at 
the State Fair, to be recommended for 
appointment by the State Board of 
Agriculture. 

On motion, F. Wilcox, E. D. Ochs- 
ner, and A. L. Kleeber were appointed 
as a committee for revising and recom- 
mending premiums on apiarian ex- 
hibits. 

Mr. Lloyd V. France addressed the 
convention on “The introduction of 
an apiarian course in connection with 
the agricultural course at the Wiscon- 
sin University.” 

Mr. France then asked the opinion 
of the Association as to the advisability 
of establishing such a course, and the 
prevailing opinion being in favor of 
such a proposition, a committee com- 
posed of Lloyd V. France, Herman E. 
Gloege, and L. W. Parman was ap- 
pointed to consider the matter, draft 
resolutions, and report at the afternoon 
session. Said committee to be perma- 
nent, and with power toact in any 
manner necessary to obtain the course. 

The convention adjourned until 1:30 
p.m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Committee on Apiarian Course 











at the Agricultural College, reported 
the following resolution, which, on 
motion, was adopted by a unanimous 
vote of the convenion: 


Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association request the Agricul- 
tural College at Madison, to introduce and 
add bee-keeping to its regular work as soon 
as possible, and that we assure the College 
of our hearty co-operation and support as 
an association, and as individual bee-keep- 
ers. And in the event said College shall ac- 
cept this resolution, the State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will gladly donatea few colonies 
of bees and supplies to introduce the same. 

Signed, L. V. FRANCE. 
HERMAN E. GLOEGE, 
L. W. PARMAN. 

The above resolution was ordered 
countersigned by the President and 
Secretary, and officially presented to 
the proper authorities of the Agricul- 
tural College. 

The committee on resolutions pre- 
sented the following: 

_Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association deplores the loss by 
death of one of its oldest members, Mr. A. 
J. Ochsner, of Prairie du Sac, who, from the 
earliest days of its organization, did all 
that he could to foster whatever was best 
for Wisconsin bee-keeping, and that we ex- 
tend to his family our sincere sympathy in 
their loss. 





Resolved. That we as members of the Wis- 
consin State Bee-Keepers’ Association con- 
sider it the paramount duty of each one to 
attend all the sessions of the annual meet- 
ings each year, unless prevented by some 
unavoidable cause, and that it is the duty of 
each one to encourage other bee-keepers to 
become members. ae 

Resolved, ‘That this Association is thankful 
for the kindness of the officials of Dane 
county in allowing us the use of a room in 
the Court House for our convention. 

Signed, HARRY LATHROP, 
HERMAN F. GLOEGE, 
L. W. PARMAN. 


The above resolutions were adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr. Ochsner spoke at length on the 
subject of a better and more satisfac- 
tory grading of honey, to be established 
by the next National convention, and 
suggested that our delegate work to 
that end. 

Prof. Sanders, of the Agricultural 
College, being present, addressed the 
convention on the subject of adding 
apiculture to the agricultural course. 
His talk was well received, and pleased 
the members. 

After an informal discussion of pa- 
pers that had been read at this conven- 
tion, the convention adjourned at 3:15 
p.m. Gus DitTM_ER, Sec. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NoT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


What to Do for Wax-Worms 


What can I do for worms in bees ? 


- 


CUBA. 


ANSWER.—The best remedy for  wax- 
worms, as the larve of the bee-moth are 
called, is a big lot of bees. The worms are 
not likely to get much of a start in a rousing 
colony, but a weak, discouraged colony is 
their proper prey. If your bees are blacks, 
you will find that changing to Italian blood 
will be a great help. Indeed a colony of good 
Italian blood, even if quite weak, will keep 
the worms at bay. 

If the worms have made a fair start, it 
may be worth while to give the bees some 
help. At least you can dig out the big fel- 
lows. Takea wire nail and diga hole into 
one end of the gallery that the worm has 
built. Now start at the other end, and as 
you dig the gallery open the worm will 
crawl along and come outof the hole you 
first made, when you can dispatch it. 


Preventing Swarming With Alley Queen-Trap and 
by Shaking 


1. CanlI use an Alley queen-trap to catch 
the queen in swarming-time, or will the bees 
kill her? 

2. How can I tell when to shakea swarm to 
stop it from swarming ? NEw YORK. 


ANSWERS.—1. You can use an Alley queen- 
trap, and when the bees swarm the queen 
will be caught in the trap, and when the 
swarm discovers the lack of a queen it will 
return. But that leaves you still to attend 
to the case. You may take all but one frame 
of brood, put it in a new hive with enough 
bees to keep the brood from chilling; set 
this on a new stand (only be sure not to 
shake the combs so as to kill the queen- 
cells), and leave therest of the bees with the 
queen on the old stand with the one frame 
of brood, filling up the hive with drawn 
combs or frames filled with foundation. If 
rou prefer no dividing, you may remove or 

ill the old queen and kill all queen-cells 
but gae. leaving brood and all on the old 
stand. 

2. If you can tell when swarming begins in 
your neighborhood, shake at time of very 





first anoraine. But if a colony is not very 
strong, it will be better not to shake until it 
becomes pretty strong. All this is rather 
indefinite. Better be definite. Look in the 
hive and see if the queen-cells are present. 
If not, wait a week or 10 days and look again. 
If you never find any started by looking 
every week or Io days, let them alone and be 
thankful that you have such an_ unusual 
thing as a colony that has no desire to 
swarm. If you find queen-cells started, 
shake—or at least shake before any cells 
are sealed, for the colony will swarm about 
the time the first cell is sealed. 


Prime and After-Swarms—Entrances at End or 
Side of Hive 


1. What do you do when you have a prime 
and after-swarm unite; or don’t you have 
them do those tricks? They do so with me, 
andthen they kill both queens. The bees 
have been swarming more than usual. My 
first one issued April 2d, and I have had 
from one to 10 swarms every day for a wee 
—not less than 5, and some days 7 or 8.. May- 
be there wasn't some humming around here. 

2. One man from Texas said that it was 
generally understood and believed that bees 
get more air with an opening in the en 
rather than inthe side of the hive. I don't 
believe they get more air from the end than 
from theside. I make my own hives, and they 
open at the side, except a few that I have 
gotten of other people, which have their 
entrances at the end. The bees in hives 
opening at the side do better, and we have 
some warm weather down here. 

LOUISIANA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Where much swarming is 
going on it is not a very uncommon thing for 
two swarms to unite, sometimes more than 
two, and they may be prime swarms or 
after-swarms, or both. It may happen, asin 
your case, that both queens are killed | The 
usual thing, however, is that one of the 
queens is left, and in the case of a laying an 
a virgin queen, the laying queen is more 
likely to be left, If the after-swarm is sma 
there may be no loss in having the two 
unite. Neither queen is likely to be killed 
immediately, but both balled for some time. 
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So the bees may be divided, part put in one 
hive and part in another, and a queen given 
o each. 

. But it is better to prevent all after-swarms 
in the way so often described. Hive the 
prime swarm and set it on the old stand, 
placing the mother colony close beside it, 
facing the same way; then a week later 
move the mother colony to a new stand some 
distance away. oe ; 

2. In this country it is almost the universal 
custom for hives to be made with frames 
running at right angles to the entrance, or, 
as you call it, with the hives opening at 
the end. In Europe it is quite common to 
have the frames run parallel tothe entrance. 
The latter is called the warm arrangement, 
and the former the cold arrangement. With 
the cold arrangement it looks as if theair 
has the same chance at all the frames, and 
so it is supposed that it is colder. The 
probability is that the difference is not so 
very great either way. At any rate, it is the 
right thing for you to use the kind that does 
the best with you. 


Does the Catalpa Blossom Yield Honey ? 


I wrote to an experienced bee-keeper in 
New Jersey, asking if he had had any suc- 
cess in securing honey from the catalpa- 
tree? He replied thus: “So far as my ob- 
servation extends, I can not recall a single 
instance where bees were seen on catalpa 
blossoms, and I have looked for them time 
and time again in these monstrous flowers. 
What a pity that they are as dry of nectar 
as bleached sawdust!” # 

Noting that the “A B Cof Bee Culture 
classes thecatalpa-tree among honey-plants, 
will you kindly let me know whether you 
think my New Jersey correspondent is cor- 
rect in his belief ? CONNECTICUT. 


ANSWER.—It is entirely possible that your 
correspondent and the “A B C’”’are both 
correct. Bees are discriminating in their 
tastes, and have decided preferences. This 
year dandelions were in bloom abundantly, 
and scarcely a bee was to be seen on them. 
A few days later bees were on them a-plenty. 
I suppose that at first they had fruit-bloom 
enough to occupy them, and cared less for 
dandelions. When fruit-bloom became 
scarce dandelions had their full attention. 
Strawberries have always been plenty on 
my place—some years by the acre—so I had 
good opportunity to observe them, and for 
years I never saw a bee on them; but after- 
ward Idid see bees on strawberry-bloom. 
So it may easily be that your correspondent 
never saw bees working on catalpa while 
they have been seen elsewhere; and it may 
also be that your New Jersey friend will yet 
see catalpas humming with bees. : 


Keeping Out-Apiaries—Clipping Queens—Protect- 
ing Combs 


1. Suppose you wanted to keep as many as 
300 colonies of bees, but did not want to 
bother with much work in out-apiaries, how 
would this plan be: Have about 1ts0 colo- 
nies in your home yard, then in 2 or 3 out- 
yards have 20 to so nuclei, or 10 colonies in 
each, and increase to about 40? There would 
then be no’ swarming and few trips. 


2. Would it be advisable to clip the wings 
of golden untested queens before releasing 
in queenless nuclei for fear the queens 
might fly away ? 

3, If empty drawn combs remain in the 
hives all summer, and the hives are clean, 
is there danger of the combs becoming 
moldy? If such hives were not to be used, 
would you close up the entrances to keep 
out moths ? ILLINOIs. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t understand just what 
the details are, but it seems you depend 
upon the home apiary for honey crops, leav- 
ing the out-apiaries to grow colonies from 
nuclei. That will work all right for the out- 
apiaries; but when you talk about 150 in the 
home yard, it raises the question whether 
you have pasturage for them. I suspect that 
in most places in Illinois, in an average 
year, 75 colonies will yield more surplus 
thaniso. Stop and figure a little. Suppose 
we have 75 colonies in a locality so good 
that by using up all the honey within reach 
they will give a surplus of 100 pounds per 
colony. Instead of 75 colonies, make the 
number tse, and see how we come out. It is 
estimated that 200 pounds of honey is con- 
sumed by a colony in a year for its own use. 
When we had 7§ colonies we got 100 pounds 
of surplus beside the 200 pounds needed for 


self-support of eachcolony. That made 300 
pounds gathered by each colony, or 22,500 
pounds in all, and that cleaned the field. 


When we keep 150 colonies, and allow 200 
pounds to each for their own use, that will 
require 150 times 200 pounds, or 30,000 pounds. 
But the field affords only 22,500 pounds, so 
we will have no surplus, and will have to 
feed 7,500 pounds to keep the bees alive. I 
don’t know that it would turn out just that 
way with you, but at least you “better look 
a little out.” 
2. Yes. 


3. No danger of mold unless you keep the 
combs in a cellar or damp room. I've some 
question whether you can close the hives 
tight enough to keep out moths. They 
squeeze through a very small crack. But if 
the combs are ina close building the moths 
are not likely to find them. Yet it is a pretty 
safe guess that if colonies died on them the 
worms are there already. In that case 
whatever combs can not be put in the care 
of the bees should be treated with sulphur 
fumes. or, still better, with bisulfide of 
carbon. 


Age of Worker When it First Goes Afield 


How many days from the time the worker 
hatches until it goes to gather honey ? 
MISSOURI. 


ANSWER.—It is generally understood that 
a worker goes afield when 16 days old. But 
the wise little creatures know how to adapt 
themselves to circumstances without follow- 
ing any rigid rule. One time I had a valuable 
queen to introduce. Over a strong colony I 
put an empty hive, with wire-cloth between 
the two stories. In the empty hive I put 
frames of sealed brood with young bees just 
ready to hatch, but not a bee. 1 put in the 
queen and closed up tight, so no bee could 
getinorout. Five days later I gaveavery 
small entrance, and the bees flew. A little 
later some of the bees returned with loads 
of pollen. Those babies, only 5 days old, 
were doing work that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances they would not have done until 
three times as old. So in the economy of 
the hive, while it may be true that bees gen- 
erally go afield when 16 days old, the likeli- 
hood is that they accommodate themselves 
to circumstances. If conditions are such 
that there is an unusual need of nurses, 
some of the bees may not go afield until con- 
siderably more than 16 days old, and vice 
versa, 


Large Mortality of Bees, What Was the Cause? 


Please give me your idea as to the cause of 
my bees all dying this spring. I shall try to 
explain the situation as fully as possible. 
They were all placed in the cellar in No- 
vember in the very best condition, with 
plenty of stores and lots of bees: very 
strong. Thecellar is the same as it always 
has been. I have wintered bees there for 
the last 4 winters, not so very cold, but this 
winter it did freeze the potatoes, but do not 
think it was the cold, or the dampness, that 
did the killing, as the cellar is perfectly dry. 
I watched them, off and on, all winter, and 
did not Idiscover anything wrong until the 
mild spell of weather came, and all at once, 
when I looked at them. loand behold, the 
cellar was strewn with dead bees. and the 
entrances were all filled with dead bees, 
and the odor from them_was something ter- 
rible. I raked all the dead ones out that I 
could, and put on new bottom-boards, and 
as soon as there was enough snow gone so I 
could find a clear place, I took them out of 
the cellar, but not for a few weeks after I 
had cleaned out the hives, as the weather 
and snow would not allow it—we had a very 
hard and long spring. 


But when they were set out I stayed at 
home and watched them, and as soon as 
they got warmed up enough in the sun to 
move out, they seemed to crawl right out of 
the hive on the grass and away from the 
hive, as if they were sick and wanted to get 
away and die, and all of them did die but 
one colony. I have just lost it, also. I think, 
however, that it would have pulled through 
if the weather had warmed up in time, al- 
though there was only a handful of bees 
when I set it out on the stand. 

I have an idea that it must be something 
that they gathered for stores last fall that 
killed them, as we had a very dry summer 
here last year until the fall rain came, then 
they got considerable honey from weeds. 
etc. It might have been what is called 
honey-dew. Iam anxious to learn what the 
trouble was, and would be much please if 
you would give the cause. All those that 
have been here in this neighborhood lost 
their bees in exactly the same way, and my 
neighbor had his in a cellar that never 








freezes, andis always about the same tem. 
perature, as they have a furnace. 
MINNESOTA. 

ANSWER.—I don't know. That's really the 
best answer I have on hand to fit the case. 
Yet you might prefer to have me do some 
guessing, and it may be some comfort to you 
to find that I don't know so much more than 
you. According to reports the mortality 
among bees was so general last winter that 
the cause or causes must have been some- 
what general. The season was poor. One 
result of that was that little or no early 
honey was left in the hive for winter stores. 
In a good season all available space in the 
brood-chamber will be filled with honey be- 
fore any goes in the supers, and so it hap- 
pens that a good part of the winter stores, 
in a good season, will consist of early honey. 
Bees have their preference, and I suppose 
always take the best thatis going. In agood 
season they have no trouble in finding honey 
of the best quality, and pay little or no at- 
tention to honey-dew or other inferior 
stores that may be had for winter. When 
nothing else is to be had, they will gather 
unwholesome stores rather than lie idle. 
The failure of pasturage had for one result 
that brood-rearing stopped early, and so 
the bees were mostly old, ready to succumb 
to hardships. The winter was cold, and, ° 
what is worse, it was long continued cold. 
Some of these things, and possibly all, may 
have had something to do with your case. 
Bad food, with unusual cold, is a bad combina- 
tion for o/d bees. 


Introducing Queens—What Size Extractor to Get 


1. Please tell me how to introduce a queen. 
1 am a beginner. : 

2.1 am thinking of buying an extractor. 
What kind would you advise me to get? 
How about the Novice 4-frame non-reversi- 
ble extractor ? Is the Cowan rapid-rever- 
sible any better? Is the 4-frame too big, or 
not? Does the reversing help any? 

NEw YORK. 


ANSWERS.—I. To tell all the ways by which 
queens have been introduced would bea 
long story. And when you have the whole 
story it will havea postscript saying, that by 
any and every form of queen-introduction in 
common use there is an element of chance, 
and you must expect to lose a certain per- 
centage. Thereis a plan that is absolutely 
safe, but it doesn’t come under the head of 
the plans “in common use,” for unless a 
very valuable queen is in question it may be 
better to take a less troublesome plan and 
takethe risk. | : 

Anyhow, here is the safe plan. Put intoa 
hive combs of brood mostly sealed. It will 
be better if it is all sealed,and you ma 
have such combs by getting ready in ad- 
vance, Put the combs in an upper story 
over a strong colony, with an excluder be- 
tween the two stories—the queen in the 
lower story. Of course, you can have any 
number, from two combs up to a hiveful, 
only the more you have the stronger your 
colony will be. In about 8 days all the brood 
will be sealed. Then brush off every bee 
from these combs and put them in a sep- 
arate hive, put in the queen, and close it up 
bee-tight. Unless you feel sure the weather 
will be warm enough for the next few days, 
so that the temperature will not go below 
about 70 degrees, day or night, you must 
take the hive into some room that will not 
go below 70 degrees. Or, you may put it over 
a strong colony, over wire-cloth, so that the 
heat will come up, but no bees. In 5 or 6 
days you may set the hive on its intended 
stand, allowing an entrance large enough for 
only a bee or two at a time, onlareing ¢ e en- 
trance ina few days as needed. Thus, you 
see, there are never any strange bees to en- 
danger the queen, for no bee present has 
ever known any other queen. 

Perhaps by far the greater number of 
queens is introduced by means of the intro- 
ducing cage provisioned with queen-candy. 
The bees eat away the candy in the tube, 
taking a day or less for it, sometimes a good 
deal more, and when the candy is eaten out, 
the queen walks quietly out of the cage upon 
the combs as if she belonged there. 

The general practice is to remove the 
old queen at the time of putting in the new 
caged queen. I think I have had a little bet- 
ter success by removing the old queen a day 

r two in advance. - 
°"Bees are less likely to disturb the new 
queen when honey is coming in freely, and 
if that is not the case, it is well to feed. I 
the hive contains no very old bees, there is 
less risk than otherwise. So, if you want to 
take extra precaution, do this: Set the hive 
off its stand and put ar empty hive in its 
place. Take one frame of brood with ad- 
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hering bees from the old hive and put it in 
the new one on the old stand. Put this 
brood at one side of the hive, and put beside 
it3or4frames that may be empty, or may 
contain foundation or drawn combs. Cover 
up the hive on the old stand, and set on top 
of it the old hive. You understand there is 
no communication whatever between the 
two hives. By the time the bees have lib- 
erated the caged queen there will no longer 
be any but the younger bees in the upper 
hive, for each bee that returns from the 
field will go straight to the lower entrance 
where it has been used to going. About 3 
days later take away the lower hive, set the 
upper hive back on the stand, and return 
the frame of brood that was taken away. It 
may be that you want to increase at the 
same time that you introduce the new 
queen. In that case leave the old queen in 


ate 


REPORTS AND 


the new hive on the old stand, and instead 
of patting the old hive on top of the new 
one, put the old hive on anewstand. Then 
nothing further is to be done. You may, 
however, prefer to shake off a good portion 
of the bees into a new hive at the time of 
taking away the old one, That will give you 
a shaken swarm, and the likelihood is that 
re will get more surplus honey from the 
ive with the old queen on the old stand 
than you otherwise would from both hives. 

That's a little about introducing queens. 

2. It is generally well to make sure that 
your extractor is too large rather than too 
small, taking into account the possibility of 
increasing the number of your colonies, Se 
if you don’t object to the difference in price 
it may be well to get the 4-frame. The re- 
versing is a decided advantage, although 
one kind does as good work as the other. 


EXPERIENCES 











Wintered 39 Colonies—No Loss 


I put into the cellar 39 colonies of bees on 
Nov. 1oth. I took them out April roth in 
gees order, without any loss. Bees have 

een doing fine the last 10 days. 


Darlington, Wis,, May 2. JOHN CLINE. 


Answered Questions Helped Success 


I had a letter written to me in 1896, by 
your father, Chas. Dadant, in answer to de- 
sired information regarding some special 
points on bees, to which I largely owe =r 
success inapiculture. In 1804 I started wit 
6 hives of bees and $4.00 in cash, and worked 
up to 400 colonies in 8 years. M. BROWN. 

Argenta, Ark., May 12. 


Prospects Bright for Sage Honey 


The central part of the State reports very 
favorable rains, and in some sections they 
had as high as 4 inches. And as we have 
had more rain the pest 2 days, the outlook 
appears better and brighter for sage honey. 

From the reports of the effect of the cold 
weather through the Central and Eastern 
States the loss of bees has been very heavy, 
and I would judge that California will be 
called upon to furnish some early queens 
for the bee-keepers throughout the country. 

J. C. FROHLIGER. 
Berkeley, Calif., April 29. 


Success in Wintering on Summer Stands 


As my piss of packing bees for winter, 
given in the American Bee Journal last fall, 
in which I advised placing an inverted 
wooden butter dish, holding about a quart, 
over the frames as a clustering place for the 
bees in cold weather, wascriticised by some 
bee-keepers, I will now report that out of 78 
colonies so packed 75 came through our un- 
usually long and severe winter in first-class 
condition, and the 3 that perished were 
found to be short instores. I never before 
had stronger colonies at this time of year. 

: IsAAC F. TILLINGHAST. 
Factoryville, Pa., April 25. 


Leather-Colored Italians Preferred 


You quote me on page 12 as saying lighter- 
colored queens. If I wrote that I made a 
mistake, as I intended to say leather-col- 
ored. I think no more of the goldens than I 
do of black queens. I think they will have 
foul brood just about thesame. I shall have 
to lock horns with J. L. Byer, also with the 
Editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture, if they 
refer toleather color. Not one of my leather- 
colored bees caught foul brood. While I 


had a few blacks in my own ey every one ~ 


that I bought andall my other blacks and 
goldens had foul brood that fall, and I de- 
stroyed them, which I would not do now. 
One of my neighbor's bees had foul brood the 
same time, and I let him have some queens. 
That wass years ago, and he has not seen 
any signs of itsince. I have lost quite a lot 
of colonies by foul brood, but in all it does 
not make me feel very bad, as it has cleaned 





Sg every black colony within several miles 
of my place. I offered to give queens, but 
they said black bees were good enough for 
them. Along in 1860 to 1875 this town had 
about 2500 colonies. Most every farmer 
kept from one to 100. Now 160 will cover all 
of them. I have most of them. As nearly 
asIcan learn, the farmers within 20 miles 
have lost about 50 percent. I lost about 20 
percent. C. M. LINCOLN. 
West Rupert, Vt. 


Saved 4 Out of 8 Colonies 


I secured 8 colonies of bees during the 
winter, and have saved 4 of them, mice 
killed off one, and the others starved or 
froze to death. 

I do not know a drone from a worker-bee, 
nor what the queen looks like. I do know 
that I enjoy eating honey, and that the work 
of the bee is, to me, very fascinating as I 
watch them, seemingly so wise and exceed- 
ingly industrious. 

I am past 50 years old. I always wanted to 
keep_bees, but hitherto have not been sit- 
uated so it were possible. I am now ona 
little 15-acre farm 14 miles from Omaha. I 
am trying it. W. D. STAMBAUGH. 
Richfield, Nebr., May to. 


Bee-Culture in Missouri 


I have had several letters from parties liv- 
ing in the North, asking about Missouri 
as a bee-country. Our State now ranks 
fourth; it has ranked third in the past; 
there are said to be over 40,000 bee-keepers 
in the State; the last census did not give 
quite so many, but I deem the statistics 
very unreliable, as the bees were not count- 
ed in the cities and towns, and there are 
a great many so located. Over 200,000 colo- 
niesof bees have been enumerated, gather- 
ing over 6,000,000 pounds of honey ina year. 
But to count a part and leave out a part is 
of very little value as to our resources. 

The State is not as well developed in bee- 
culture as it could be; while I am sure we 
have many bee-keepers who are up to date, 





Souvenir Bee Postal Cards 


We have 4 Souvenir Postal Cards of 
interest to bee-keepers. No. 1 is a 
Teddy Bear card, with stanza of poetry, 
a straw bee-hive,a jar and section of 
honey, etc. It is quite sentimental. 
No. 2 has the words and music of ‘the 
song, “The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby ;” No. 
3, the words and music of “ Buckwheat 
Cakes and Honey;” and No. 4, the 
words and music of “The Humming 
of the Bees.” We send these cards, 
postpaid, as follows: 4 cards for 10 
cents, 10 cards for 20 cents; or 10 cards 
with the American Bee Journal one 
year for $1.10. Send all orders to the 
office of the American Bee Journal. 


thousands keep bees in a crude way. If 
they used good methods they could make it 
pay. I have missed only one season in 22 
years in securing any honey at all, but in3 
different seasons I have secured 200 pounds 
of extracted honey per colony. 

Fruit bloom in early spring, white clover 
coming soon after, and the Spanish-needles 
in the fall, are the best sources of honey 
crops, although there are many blossoms 
coming between these. I have secured two 
small crops from _ corn-tassels, one from 
heartsease, or the short jointed smartweed:; 
then we have considerable golden-rod and 
other plants, but these honeys are mixed 
throughout the season. Of course, we have 
red clover; sweet clover is yielding largely 
in places and spreading, and alfalfa is be- 
ing largely grown. While at the Kansas City 
meeting of our association last September, 
I went into Clay county to visit our new sec- 
retary, Mr. J. F. Diemer, at Liberty, and 
while there sampled some honey gathered 
from alfalfa by his bees. , 

had several letters asking about the 
Ozark country. Some of our best bee-keep- 
ers are there and secure good crops of 
honey. Some parts of that country are yet 
unoccupied, or, in other words, much of it 
is still wild and rough, but many large or- 
chards are located there, and it has a much 
milder climate than northern Missouri, 

We had at one time over 250 members of 
our State Association, but many are neglect- 
ing to keep up their membership; it works 
quite a hardship upon those who remain 
faithful, to carry on the work. The State is 
capable of much improvement, and could 
en much greater crops than have ever yet 

een secured. W. ROUSE. 

Mexico, Mo. 


Weather Conditions in Southern California 


The following letters will show how 
quickly conditions may change in Cali- 
fornia: 

First LETTER. 


I presume I am giving you no news when I 
tell you Southern California has been hit 
harder this winter than ever before that I 
know of. November and December were 
very cold, and for 8 or Io nights it was impos- 
sible to keep the frost out of the citrus or- 
chards, and the result is over one-half of the 
fruit is worthless. Loss up into the mil- 
lions. Then the rains refused to come, and 
today our grain-fields are dry, and the grain 
that came up with the less than 2 inches of 
rain to date stands ready to die. Our honey- 
plants that started 2 or 3 times to grow a lit- 
tle, are now so far gone that it is probable 
five-sixths of the bees will starve next sum- 
mer. We intend sending a lot over to the 
fields in Imperial county, but the majority 
can not be taken there. | 

Farmers are in a panic over no prospects 
of pasture—for not a green blade of grass is 
to be seen, and the skies areas blueasin 
August. G. F. MERRIAM. 

San Marcos, Calif., Feb. 27, rorz. 


SECOND LETTER. 


February came and went without a dro 
of rain. The first one in 63 years. Marc 
was only 3 hours old when it began to rain. 
and has kept it up ever since, giving all Cali- 
fornia a good soaking, and changing the 
whole aspect of affairs. We have had over 
3inches. A telephone an hour ago says the 
barometer fell this forenoon to 20.60. The 
lowest seen here. G. F. MERRIAM. 

San Marcos, Calif., March 12. 


THIRD LETTER. 


Still it rains, and the soil is full of water, 
but the air_ is cold, and so little sunshine 
that things do not grow very well. But itis 
sure to get warm later. G. F. MERRIAM. 

San Marcos, Calif., March 30. 


The Sneeze-Weed or Bitter-Weed of the 
South 


The weed referred to on page 150, May, 
1912, is commonly known_as sneeze-weed or 
bitter-weed. I give the following from the 
Bulletin on Texas honey-plants, issued at 
College Station. Tex., by Louis H. Scholl: 
** Sneeze-weed, bitter-weed, Helenium tenut- 
folium Nutt. Composite family. Composite. 

“River bottoms, etc., extending from the 
Gulf of Mexico and ber re res States to 
Western Texas (Coulter), abundant on open 
woodland prairies of Eastern Texas. Honey- 
yield moet in favorable seasons; pollen; 
honey golden yellow, heavy body, but very 
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bitter, as if 50 percent quinine, and some 
pepper were added. June to October.” 

I have had considerable of this honey my- 
self some seasons, and am sure it does yield 
honey. Thewriter of the article says bees 
never work on this until Sept. r5th, while 
the above gives it from June to October. I 
have found that bees never work on this in 
my locality when there is anything else to 
~ vg this, perhaps, accounts for the differ- 


. L. RUSSELL. 
“Whittaker, Tex., May 20. 


Why I Like the Caucasian Bee 


A number of years ago, when the United 
States Government distributed Caucasian 
queens among apiarists, 1 wanted one, and 
made application for it. They sent me one 
imported, and two home-bred for drone 
mothers. 

The first season showed them to be very 
different from the Italians. So, through a 
friend in Russia, I got two queens from the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, but they proved 
to be mixed with too much yellow. and, 


therefore, the queens bred from them were 
not desirable; they sported. 

Later I found the pure gray Caucasian 
bee, which proved to be non-sporting, and 
true to color. I, therefore, contracted to 
have my queens bred for me exclusively, 
and for 5 years have received queens direct. 

I have been experimenting with bees since 
1878 (Ihave more experience than wealth), 
and have now concluded that the Italian 
and Caucasian bees are the best. 

The Caucasian bees come across the sea, 
at times, with not a dead bee in the cages, 
never more than a half dozen; not so with 
the Italian, although it may be in the line of 
transportation. I have had Caucasian queens 
Re days on the voyage with hardly a dead 


Where I have introduced an Italian queen 
early in the season,I find Caucasian bees 
very late in the summer, showing them to be 
very long lived, In wintering, the other 
races do not compare with them; they live 
under very adverse circumstances if they 
have plenty of stores. They are extra pro- 
lific, and build up very fast. They never 
loaf nor lie out in great bunches as the Ital- 

















SEVERAL SWARMS OF BEES CLUSTERED TOGETHER. 


lam sending a picture of a swarm of bees, 
They were a beautiful sight to a bee-keeper. 
even if he were not desiring swarms. There 
were 3 (perhaps 4) swarms in the bunch, ane 


they were hived in 2 separate hives, with 
Oney-sections placed on each. I shou 4 


think there must have been 3 pecks of bees. 
Bees in the cellar seem quiet so far, and I 
am hoping for an early spring, as the winter 
has been cold and the snowfall light, with 
the ground frozen but little. 

Caribou, Maine, Feb. 15. O. B. GRIFFIN. 


ians do, but are busy either in the hive or in 
the field. They are very gentle, and when I 
kill a saucy bee it is never a pure Caucas- 
ian. The color may notappeal to every one, 
for they look like the common black bee, 
but, upon close examination, they differ. 
When first hatched they are beautiful little 
lumps of gray. 

The queens are very long lived. 
some doing service that were imported 3 
years ago. There is less supersedure, and 
the queens hold out their egg production 
longer than any beeI have tried. They are 
are not excessive swarmers, as some claim, 
but they require larger hives. An ordinary 
queen will fill two 10-frame Langstroth 
bodies. Chas. W. Quinn, of Houston Heights, 
Tex., reports that a breeding-queen bought 
last year filled two Jumbo bodies with 
brood. 

As honey-gatherers they can not be ex- 
celled, if even equaled. They are very fine 
comb-builders, and never show that watery 
color in cappings as is quite often the case 
with the yellow races. 

They have one fault; their excessive gath- 
ering of propolis, which is used for closing 
cracks and sealing covers, and if the colony 
is weak they will pn yy the entrance toa 
small opening, no doubt to repel robbers and 
keep out the cold. For the city apiarist 
who has neighbors near, the Caucasian is 
superior to any other kind. Lh can be 
handled by lamp-light, and never leave the 
comb to cawl and annoy you. They donot 
stop from field-work while handled in the 
daytime, as they will “zip, zip”’ away while 
you are examining the comb; the queens are 
a little more shy than the Italian. 

They are excessive bur-comb builders if 
the bee-space is not to their liking. All 
light must be excluded _to get the least bur- 
combs and propels. There is no bee equal 
to them in a fall flow. for the hive is filled 
with brood at all times except when in their 
winter quarters, A. . Woon. 

Lansing, Mich., May toe. 


I have 


Mr. K. IWATA, EDITOR OF 


PAPER. 


JAPANESE BEE 





** Bee-Keepers’ Guide ” 

This book on bees is also known as 
the “Manual of the Apiary.” It is in- 
structive, interesting, and both practi- 
cal and scientific. On the anatomy and 
physiology of the bee it is more com- 
plete than any other standard Ameri- 
can bee-book. Also the part on honey- 
producing plants is exceptionally fine. 
Every bee-keeper should have it in his 
library. It has 544 pages, and 295 illus- 
trations. Boundin cloth. Price, post- 
paid, $1.20; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Bee Journal—both 
for $1.90. Send all orders to ** nfice 
of the American Bee Journal, 
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Wants, Exchanges, Etc. 


{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering.] 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 
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NUTMEG ITALIAN QUEENS, leather color, 
after June 1, $1.00. A. W, Yates, Hartford, Ct. 





VIRGINIA QUEENS now ready. Untested 75¢ 
Tested $1.00. All dead ones replaced. 
A3t S. Click, Mt. Jackson‘ Va. 





FRONT line Italian Queens, well bred and 
hardy. After June, 6 for $450. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. B. Hollopeter, Pentz, Pa. 


many volumes of Gleanings in Bee Culture 

and American Bee Journal. Let me know 

what you want, and I will make a price. 
Edwin Bevins, Leon, Iowa. 
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SUPPLIES. 
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FINE TEMPERED Steel Hive Tools (enam- 


eled handle). Price 20 cents, postpaid. 
Henry Benke, Pleasantville Station, N. Y. 
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For SALE.—Bees, honey, and bee-supplies 
We arein the market for beeswax and honey 
sAtf Ogden Bee & Honey Co., Ogden Utah, 





For SALE—A full line of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies. Agents’ prices. Save freight. 
Dreamland Farms, Buckingham, Fla. 





For SALE— Two-frame Cowan Extractor, 
used only half a day. Good asnew. Will 
sell for $5.00 f. o.b. here. _ 6Art 

G. W. Todd, Golden City, Mo. 





GOLDEN Italian Queens, Nuclei, and Full 
Colonies. See price-listin May number, page 
131. Isaac F. Tillinghast, Factoryville, Pa. 





WANTED — A man 
on shares, or will 
Trinidad. Address, 6A2t 

R. S. Cotton, Trinidad, Cuba. 


to work an apiary 
sell fine location near 





My SysTtEM — Union bee-hive and Queen. 
Will increase both your colonies and honey 
crop, and improve your stock, making bee- 
keeping a real pleasure. Cash orders $10.00. 

3Atf Joe Egner, Box 552, Lavergne, III. 





QUEENS — Italians and Carniolans. Will 
exchange choice queens for bees by the 
pound, frame, or hive. Write, stating what 
you have, Frank M. Keith, 

3Atf 83% Florence St., Worcester, Mass. 





QuIRIN’s famous improved Italian queens 
nuclei, colonies, and bees by the Ib., ready in 
May. Ourstock is northern-bred and har- 
dy; five yards wintered on summer stands 
in 1908 and 1909 without a single loss. For 
prices, send for circular. 3Ast 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, Ohio. 





For SALE-—Italian queens bred from the 
best honey-gathering strains obtainable. 
Untested, 75c; Select, $1.00; Tested, $1.25; 
Select Tested, $1.50; Nuclei without queen, 
I-frame, $1.50; 2-frame, $2.00; 3-frame, $2.75. 
For queens and nuclei in quantity lots, and 
bees by the pound, write for prices and cir- 
cular. Robert B. Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 





GOLDEN and 3-band Italian 
ly free from disease). Tested Queens, $1.00 
each; 3 for $2.75; 6or more, 85 cts. each. Un- 
tested, 75c each; 3 Queens §2.00; from 6 to 50, 
55cts. each. Bees by the pound, $1.00. Nu- 
clei, per frame, $1.25. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. C. B Bankston, 

2Atf Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 


ueens (strict- 





FoR SALE—North Carolina bred Italian 
Queens, bred up for business; none better 
for honey gathering. Good recommenda- 
tions coming in almost every day. I have 
Koot’s, Moore's, Davis’, Quirin’s, and Laws’ 
strains, and choice Imported Breeders to 
= my fine honey-gathering strain from. 

reed all Queens in full 2-story colonies 
running over with bees at all times. I keep 
nothing but the very best Red Clover Ital- 
ians and the Golden in my yards. Try them 
and see for yourself. Untested, 75c; doz., $7; 
Tested, $1.25; Select Tested, $1.50; extra 
Select Tested, §2; Select Breeders, $3; ex- 
tra Select, $5. H.B. Murray, Liberty, N. C. 


ee eee 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MAKE PuRE, delicious fruit acids from 
honey. Cures all diseases, man or beast. 
Patent allowed, . Mailed, 25 cents. 
tAty C. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Calif, 








FoR SALE — 100 perfect worker-combs in 
Hoffman frames. $12.50 for the lot. Will sell 
20 10-frame hive-bodies with hive-hooks and 
rabbets; 14 of them filled with Hoffman 
frames, 7 of them with bottom-boards—all 
new and made of soft white pine. $10.00 buys 
the lot. On account of winter losses will 
also sell 35 Ibs. of Dadant’s Extra Thin Sur- 
plus Foundation. Make your offer. I have 





Honey CANS FOR SALE—Five gallon, 60 
pound, square, screw-top cans, used only 
once. Good as new, incrates. Send quick; 
best cash offer; any number delivered. 
Hilltop Pure Food Co., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa. 





WANTED—AII Southern Idaho bee-keepers 
to know they can get all kinds of Bee-Keep- 
ers' Supplies at home. Write for catalog. I 
have my own factory. . E. Shriver, 

2A4t 1623 Bannock St., Boise, Idaho. 








HONEY 
PF we Fe FF LOSSES SOSA 
WANTED—Comb, 
beeswax. 
6Arz2t 


extracted honey, and 
R. A. Burnett & Co 


173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED — Choice extracted white and 
amber honey in barrels or cans. Send sam- 
ple, and price delivered f. o. b. Preston. 

Atf M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 


~—~~ 








American Bee Journal for 1911.—We 
have a number of complete volumes of 
the American Bee Journal for 1911, 
which we offer for 60 cents for the 12 
numbers, as long as they last. Or, 
should there be among our subscribers 
those who would like to have any 
copies of the American Bee Journal for 
1911 to complete their volume or other- 
wise, we will fill such orders at 5 cents 
per copy. Address this office. 





The Opfer Hive-Entrance Bee-Feeder.— 

In the spring we must feed the bees to 
have them strong for clover-bloom. With 
all the present feeders this is a troublesome 
job—either the hive-bottom or covers have 
to be taken off every time we feed. With 
the Entrance Feeder shown herewith, all 
you have to.do is to push it in at the hive- 
entrance and leave it there until there is no 
more need of feeding. It contracts the en- 
trance, and thatis what you want in spring. 
The size of this feeder is 7x8 inches, and % 
inch deep, and holds 5 ounces of feed. You 
can feed 100 colonies in about 25 minutes. 


In case of foul brood can feed medi- 
cated syrup and your bees will build up 
strong and healthy, and be in good shape 
when clover starts, ready to shake on foun- 
dation. 

I have used 75 of these feeders about 8 
years, and today they areas good as ever. 
With proper care they will last a life-time. 


In spring or in fall most bee-keepers neg- 





lect to stimulate brood-rearing—one of the 
most important things in having strong colo- 
nies and good wintering. It does not de- 
pend so much upon the amount of feed as 
it does upon regularity 7 night (unless 
the weather is too cold), and you will won- 
der where your strong colonies come from. 


Some of the many good points of this En- 
trance Feeder are these: 


1.. It is made of heavy galvanized iron and 
will last a life-time, | 

2. It reduces the hive-entrance. 

3. It reaches where the bees can get at the 
feed even in cool weather. 

4. It feeds the right amount. 

5. It will not cause robbing. A 
_ 6. It will not disturb the colony while feed- 
ing. 
7. Itpermits quick work. 

8. The bees will not drown in it. 

I am in position to furnish all demands fo 
these feeders at the following prices, f. o 
Chicago: One for 20c; 5 for 18c each; Io ui 
16c each. If ordered by mail, add 10c each 
for packing and postage. 


Address all orders to—A, H. OPFER, 6259 
Patterson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED 
BEESWA 


Will Pay the 
Highest Price 


CASH ON ARRIVAL 
Drop Us a Postal 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


265-267 Greenwich St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





To Thee New Century 
Queen-Rearing Co. 
FOR 
Goldens, 
Caucasians, 
Carniolans, 
3-b’d Italians 


Untested, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 


Write for prices in large quantities. 
“Right Treatment and Quick Service 
is our motto. Address as above, of 


JOHN W. PHARR, Propr. 


BERCLAIR, TEXAS, 
Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 
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STUDY AGRICULTURE AT HOME 


The Campbell Correspondence School 


Has a course of thirty subjects and sixty lessons in Intensive Farming. This Course is the 
result of thirty years experience and demonstration by Prof. Campbell and associates. It 
applies to Irrigation, the humid regions, and the semi-arid country. It brings results. 


Send us your name and address and we will mail you a sample copy of the 
Scientific Farmer and a catalog of the Correspondence School. DO IT NOW. 


CAMPBELL SOIL CULTURE CO. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


IT DOES NOT PAY 


TO USE ANY OTHER KIND BUT THE 


BOYUM FOUNDATION FASTENER 


Patented August ist, 1911. 

MERITS AND CLAIMS.—‘Takes four sections at one time, while in section-holder 
or not. Can put in corner starters. Can put in top and bottom starters, or corner 
starters at the same operation. Fasten the starters by “‘soldering’” them tothe wood. No 
handling of the sections separately. Simple, easy and handy to operate. Does better and 
faster work. Never too warm for the starters, No fastening to table, wall or floor, No 
treadle. No levers. Nosmoky blade. No dripping of wax on lamp, table, floor or clothing. 
Saves time and work. Insures better built combs. It is strictly up to date. Price com- 
plete with lamp (25c burner), $1.30. Without lamp, 85c. Sizes other than 4xs, and 4% square, 
20c extra. State for what style sections wanted. Remit by Money Order. Manufactured by 


THE BOYUM APIARIES CO., RUSHFORD, MINN., U.S. A. 








HOW TO PAINT 


Buggies, farm wagons, farming tools, barns, outbuildings and 





houses often need painting. ‘“Everybody’s Paint Book,” written by a thorough- 
ly practical painter, will be found a complete guide to the art of outdoor and indoor painting, 
It is designed for the special use of those who wish todo theirown painting. It gives 
practical lessons in plain painting, varnishing, polishing, staining, paper hang- 
ing, kalsomining, etc. ; 

It also tells how to renovate furniture end gives many hints on artistic work 
for decorating a home. Precise directions are given for mixing paints for all purposes. 

If farming tools and farm vehicles are kept painted, they will last twice as long, and 
anybody can do the work with the aid of this book. It is handsomely and ee 
bound in cloth. A copy will be sent postage prepaid on receipt of price, $1.0 


We club the book with the American Bee Journal for one year—both for 
$1.70; or mailed free as a premium for sending us 2 New subscriptions for one 
year at $1.00 each. Address, 


American Bee Journal, 


CHOICE HOME-BRED 
and Imported Stock. 


Queens reared in Full Col- 
onies. 


Prices for May 


One Tested Queen.... $1.75 
** Select Tested.... 1.85 
Breeding Queen.. 3.10 


— furpicn eagh bp dt | 
ueens, Bees by the poun 
and Nuclei, in June. owing 9 . — 
OAs lessnensat the cum Mott’s Strain of Italians 
=, Safe arrival guaran- Also Carniolans 

ee 


For description of each grade of Queens 
send for Free Catalog. 


J. L. STRONG, 


204 E. Logan St., Clarinda, lowa. 
Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Hamilton, Illinois. 





NEY BE. 
ENGLAND KEEPERS 
Everything in Supplies. 
New Goods. Factory Prices. 
Save Freight & Express Charges 


Cull & Williams Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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1o-page Descriptive List free. Untested, 
1.00 each; ve.c0 per doz. Natural R. C. Golden 
rom Imported Stock, Sel. Untested, $1.10 
each; Tested, $1.50. Bees by pound and Nu- 
clei. Leaflets, “How to Introduce Queens,” 
1sc each; on “Increase,” 15c, or both for 2sc. 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 














Missouri-Bred Queens! 


My strain of bees is the result of many 
years’ breeding and selection. I believe 
they are equal to any,and surpassed b 
none. They are long lived, winter well, 
breed early, and are unexcelled honey get- 
ters. The workers are long-bodied, good- 
sized bees, uniformly marked with bands of 
orange yellow. They are good comb-build- 
ers, gentle and easy to handle, and yet pro- 
tect their homes from robbers. You will 
make no mistake in introducing these queens 
into yourapiary. I guarantee safe delivery 
at your post-office, and make a speciality of 
long and difficult shipments. I endeavor to 
keep a large supply of queens on hand. 
Prices sent on application. sA6t 


L. E. ALTWEIN, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Established 


Michigan ae Texas 


Pioneer Establishment fos the Breeding of 
Pure Caucasian Queens. Imported 
ueens bred under my instructions in the 
saucasus Mountains. Tested two years be- 
fore breedingfrom. The whitest comb-build- 
ers on earth. Will work while others starve. 
Gentle as flies. Hive full of brood all 
through the season. My Italians need no 
commenting on—the thousands I have sold 
tell the tale. Send for prices. sAét 

A. D. D. WOOD 

Box 82, Houston Heights, Tex., or 
Box 61, Lansing, Mich. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


| Breed Golden Queens 


and Bees by the best known methods, and 
best apiarist; in full colonies in prime con- 
dition for rearing Queens. Untested, $1.00; 
Full 8-frame Colonies, $5.00 each. Guaran- 
teed no disease. sAtf 


<a IM. Bates, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


FINEST QUALITY 


of 3-band Italian Queens reared in the soth 
latitude. Tested — June, $3.00; July, #40: 
August, $2.00. Breeder — June, $6.00; July, 
$5.00; August, $4.00. Doz., 25% discount. 


Alexander Lundgren, 
5A3t 12 Voutebersten. 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


Langstrot 
ive Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant. Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
pee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. Bound in 
substantial cloth, and has nearly 600 
pages. Revised by that large, practical 
bee-keeper, so well known to all bee- 
dom—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each topic is 
clearly and thoroughly explained, so 
that by following the instructions of 
this book one can not fail to be won- 
derfully helped on the way to success 
with bees. 

We mail the book for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00. This is in- 
deed a splendid chance to get a grand 
bee-book for a very little money. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 
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TEXAS HEADQUARTERS 


Root’s Supplies for Bee-Keepers. 


Makers of Weed New Process Comb 
Foundation. 


Buy Honey and Beeswax. 
Catalogs Free. 


Toepperwein & Mayfield Co. 
Cor. Nolan & Cherry Sts., 


4Atf San Antonio, Texas. 
Please nfention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Mexico as a Bee-Country 


B. A. Hadsell, one of the most experienced 
and largest bee-keepers in the world—has 
made six trips to Mexico, investigating that 
place as a bee-country, and is so infat- 
uated with it that.he is closing out his bees 
in Arizona. He has been to great expense 
in getting up a finely illustrated 32-page book- 
let, describing the tropics of Mexico as a 
Bee-Man’s Paradise, which is also superior 
as a farming, stock-raisingand fruit country. 
Where mercury ranges between 55 and 98. 
Frost and sun-stroke is unknown. Aiso a 
great health resort. He will mail this book 
FREE by addressing, 7Ar2t 


B. A. Hadsell, Lititz, Pa. 


Early (FROFALCON) Queens 
“ITALIANS ” 


February and March deliveries—for Untes- 

ted, $1.50 each; April, $t.24,, Tested Queens, 
o cts. additional; Select Tested, §1.00 extra. 
reeders, prices on application. 


JOHN C. FROHLIGER, 
257-9 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Or Berkeley, Cal. 


SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 
Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 
G. B. Lewis Co. Sold by 

Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 


DENVER, COLO. 
Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











Muth Ideal Bee-Veil Free as Premium. 


The Muth Veil is made of light-weight 
indestructible wire and strong cambric, and 
will last a lifetime. Fits nicely around 
either a straw hat ora derby, and is easily 
put on or off in a jiffy. 

It is comfortable, and there is no chance 
for a bee to crawl up under it when properly 
adjusted, 

The Muth Ideal Veil cannot be blown in- 
to your eyes, nor stick to your face, and does 
not obstruct your view in the least. When 
catching a swarm in a tree or bush, it cannot 
hang on the twigs to be torn to shreds as 
some other Veils do. 

Price, postpaid, 75 cents; or with the 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.60 
or FREE as a premium for sending us 2 new 
subscribers at $1.00 each. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 
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“WEBSTER’S 


NATIO 
TER N 
I SICTIONARY~ 





it is the only new una- 
Because bridged dictionary in many 
years. Covers every field of the 
world’s thought, action, and culture. 


ords. 2700 Pages. 


6000 Illustrations. f 
the new divided page. 


Schools, and 

one supreme authority. 
Because he who knows Wins Suc- 
cess. Let us tell you about 
this new work. Write for specimens 


=| G.&C.MERRIAM CO.,Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. |E 
ame this paper,receive FREE, set of pocket maps. : 


VE en de 





it defines over 400,000 | 
Because ‘it, 
Because itisthe only dictionary with E 


Because ‘is accepted by the Courts, A 


of new divided page, illustrations, etc. | 
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- ECONOMY TO YOURSELF 
ECONOM ¢ ECONOMY TO YOUR BEES 


Are Two Essential Points Gained by Using 
Dittmer Process Comb Foundation 


Because it is the same TASTE, and the same 
SMELL, and the same FIRMNESS, as the COMB 
the Honey-Bees make themselves. It is the more 
acceptable to them because it is not like their OWN 
COMB. 

Remember, Mr. Bee-Keeper, that to you HONEY 
IS MONE Y—then use 


Dittmer Process Comb Foundation 
Work for a Full-Capacity Honey-Crop. 
All Supplies at Prices you appreciate. 


Gus Dittmer Company, - Augusta, Wisconsin. 
DOOLITTLE’S \y/ 


*‘Scientific 
Queen-Rearing”’ 


This is G. M. Doolittle’s master-piece on 
rearing the best of queens in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. It is for the amateur_and 
the veteran in bee-keeping. The A. I. Root 
Co., who ought to know, say this about Doolit- 
tle's queen-rearing book: 

t is practically the only comprehensive 


Send for Samples. 

























‘book on queen-rearing now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the foundation of mod: 


ern methods of rearing queens wholesale.” 


Mr. Doolittle’s book also gives his method of producing comb honey, and the care of 
same; his management of swarming, weak colonies, etc. It is a book of 124 pages, and is 
mailed at the following prices: Bound in cloth, $1.0; bound in leatherette,:75:cents. 


Special Clubbing Offer 


We offer a cloth-bound copy of this book with the American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.50; or a copy of the leatherette-bound edition, with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.25. The cloth-bound book given free for getting 3 new subscribers at $1. 
each; or the leatherette-bound copy given for 2 new subscribers. 

Every bee-keeper should have a copy of Mr. Doolittle’s book, as he is one of the stat: 
dard authorities of the world on the subject of queen-rearing and everything else connected 


with bee-keeping and honey-production, - 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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Established 1885 


We carry an up-to-date 
line of 


Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies 


Send for our 64-page catalog that has 
been greatly enlarged and many new 
features added. The fifty questions 


that are asked for so often by mail are 


answered on page 60, and will be most 
valuable to the beginner. Alsosome in- 
formation is given on foul brood. We 
carry a full line of hives, sections, and 
all supplies commonly needed in an 
apiary. Our shipping facilities are 
good—we can fill your orders promptly. 

Do not fail to write us, or drop us a 
card for our catalog, FREE. Beeswax 
taken in exchange for supplies. 


JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 
High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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W.H.Laws: 


Will be ready to take care of your 
queen orders, whether large or small, 
the coming season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings Laws 
queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 
Tested queens in March; untested, 
after April rst. About 50 first-class 
breeding-queens ready at any date. 
PricEs: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 
Breeders, each $5.00. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 


VAVAVAVAVAVATATATATAIAY 











Names of Bee-Keepers Wanted.— We 
desire very much to have the names and 
addresses of all the bee-keepers who 
arein your locality who do not now 
take the American Bee Journal. We 
would like to get every one of them on 
our list of regular readers. If you will 
send to this office the names and _ ad- 
dresses of such bee-keepers, we will be 
pleased to mail each a sample copy of 
the American Bee Journal. Perhaps 
you could send in their subscriptions, 
and thus earn some of the various pre- 
miums that we offer from time to time 
for getting new subscriptions. We feel 
that every bee-keeper ought to read the 
American Bee Journal regularly. He 
would not only be more successful, 
but would be less of a competitor of 
his neighbor bee-keepers, if he were 
More enlightened on the subject of 
bees and honey. We would appreciate 
it very much if all who can do so will 
send us the names and addresses of 
their bee-keeping neighbors who do 
not at present receive the American 
Bee Journal. 








BOOKS FOR BEE - KEEPERS 


FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 








First Lessons in Bee-Keeping, by Thos. 
G. Newman, revised by C. P. Dadant.—Intended 
mainly for beginners. Nearly 200 pages. and 
over 150 pictures. Bound in strong paper cover, 
showing bee-brood in all stages of development 
from the newly-laid egg. This book contains 
the foundation principles of bee-keeping, as its 
name indicates. Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or free 
with the American Bee Journal one full year if 
paid strictly in advance—by either new or re- 
newal subscription at #1.00. 


Fifty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—340 pages, bound in cloth, and illustra- 
ted with 112 half-tone pictures taken by Dr. Mll- 
ler himself. It is a good. live story of success- 
ful bee-keeping by a master of the subject, and 
shows with clearness just how Dr. Miller works 
with bees and produces tons of honey. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year, $1.80; or given FREE as a premium 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.— It tells how the 
very best Queen-Bees are reared in Nature's 
Way. A good authority says: “Itis practically 
the only comprehensive book on queen-rearing 
now in print. It is looked upon by many as the 
foundation of the modern methods of rearing 
queens wholesale.” Price, bound in cloth, 75 
cts., postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal a year—both for $1.50. The same book bound 
in leatherette. 50 cts., postpaid; or free with the 
American Bee Journal one full year if paid in 
advance strictly, by either new or renewal sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic on bee-culture has been 
entirely rewritten. Fully illustrated. No apia- 
rian library is complete without this standard 
work by the “Father of American Apiculture.” 
Over 500 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.20; or 
with the American Bee Journal a year, $2.00; or 
given FREE as a promium for sending 4 New 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is very 
instructive, interesting, helpful, and thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It is perhaps the most 
complete of any bee-book on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of bees. and also the Botany of bee- 
keeping. Bound in cloth, 544 pages, 295 illustra- 
tions. Price, postpaid, $1.20; or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal a year—both for $1,90; or given 
FREE as a premium for sending 3 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 


ABC & X Y Z of Bee Culture, by A. I. & 
E. R. Root.—Over 500 large pages describing ev- 
erything pertaining to the care and manage- 
ment of honey-bees. It is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia on bees. 400 engravings. Bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $2.25; or given FREE as 
a premium for sending 5 New subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. 


Advanced Bee Culture, by the late W. Z. 
Hutchinson.—The author was an extensive bee- 
keeper, and a practical, helpful writer on bees 
and bee-keeping. Over 200 pages, cloth bound. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal for a year—both for $1.80: or given FREE 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Southern Bee Culture, by J. J. Wilder, of 
Georgia, perhaps the most extensive bee-keep- 
er in the State. It is a real hand-book of South- 
ern bee-keeping, Bound in paper, 145 pages. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or with the American 
Bee Journal a year—both for $1.30. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—A bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 
pages, which is just what German bee-keepers 
need. It is fully illustrated and bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $1.70. 


The Honey-Money Stories.—64-page book- 
let of short, brightitems about honey. Has 23 
fine illustrations, and 8 bee-songs. Its main 
object is to interest people in honey as a daily 
table food. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or witha 
year’s subscription to the American Bee Jour- 
nal—both for $1.10. Two copies for 25 cts. 


The Emerson Binder.—It has a stiff board 
outside like a book-cover, with cloth back. Will 
hold easily 3 volumes (36 copies) of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Makes reference easy, and 
preserves copies from loss, dust, and mutila- 
tion. Price, postpaid, 75 cts.; or with the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal a year—both for $1.60; or given 
Free as a premium for sending 2 New subsacrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 











Anderson’s Famous 
TexasQueens 


Italians 
Carniol’ns 
Banats 


The best to be found of each. Will be 
ready as soon as you can use them. Let 
me book your orders now. 


My Queens are 
Guaranteed Pure, Vigorous & Healthy 
PRICES : 


Untested, each, 75 cents; per dozen, $8.00. 
Tested, each, $1.25; per dozen, $12.00. 





Circular Free. 


GRANT ANDERSON, 
San Benito, - Texas 


QUEENS! QUEENS! 


Italians AND 
Carniolans 
The Keith System of. Breeding insures 


the best Queens that 

can be produced. My Strain is the result of 

20 years of careful breeding and selection. I 

7 confident that few, if any, can surpass 
em. 

Color has not been my special object; but 
to promace bees. that will bring in honey, 
and store it in supers where it is wanted. I 
am also paying a great deal of attention to 
Gentleness among my bees, so that almost 
any one can handle them. 

Annual importations of Queens has kept 
my stock absolutely pure, 


Prices as follows; 





oh I 6 12 

i ee ee ee $ 6.00 
Untested...... Biensenes Rnaeke 7,00 
Warranted ... 1.25........ Dc senan II.00 
OE nse sase Tee Bcenbcne 13.00 


50 
Select Tested, $2.00 each. 
Breeder, $3.00 and up. 


Nuclei and Full Colonies. 


Bees dy the Pound. Write for Circular. 
Apiaries inspected for brood-diseases. 


FRANK M. KEITH, 


83% Florence St. Worcester, Mass. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS! 
Superior Line Bred Strain. 


Prices for U. S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba. 
Select untested, June, July, Aug., + $1.00 ; " 
Select tested, June, July, Aug., sent, $1.50 poy si2.00 = 
Ask for prices on lots of 50 or more. Write 
for our paper “Superiority of the Carniolan 
Bee,” giving description, best methods of 
ee of breeding, ets. ITS FREE. 


bert G. Hann, 
Pittstown, Wi. J. 


Scientific Queen-Breeder, 

—30 Deep Shallow Extracting Su- 
For Sale pers, 20 Full Drawn, ro with fnch 
starters—never used. Will K. D., crate and 
sell one or more at $1.00 each. 











sAtf S. A. Peck, Northumberland, Pa. 
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LEWIS BEEWARE and DADANT’S FOUNDATION !! 


———Shipped Promptly—— 


ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. iz 


Successors to the York Honey & Bee-Supply Co.) Send for Catalog. 
148 West Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. Enough said! 
Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


THE SECRET OF 


Success in Bee- Keeping 


Is to Keep Your Colonies Strong; to do This You Must Have 


GOOD LAYING QUEENS 


Which We Guarantee at the Following Prices: 
Golden 3-Band Italian Carniolan 


Untested—1 for $1.00: 6 for $5.40; 12 for $9.60; 25 for $17.50 

Tested—1 for $1.50; 6 for $8.40; 12 for $15.60; 25 for $30.00 

Nuclei with Untested Queen—1-frame, Be six 1-frame, = 
sé 





—2 frame, $3.50; six 2-frame, $20.40 

— ‘« Tested ‘* _1 frame, $3.00; six 1-frame, $17.40 

a ” ” ‘* _2-frame, $4.00; six 2-frame, $23.40 

e Drones used in our Apiary for Mating purpose are reared from the very best 

sciaalan Queens, which is as necessary as the ———. of a good Queen for Queen-Rearing. 

For good Queens and quick service you can not do better than place your order wit 
us. We guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. Directions for building up weak Colonies 
ill be mailed to you for 10 cents. : 

mm bem above Queens are all reared in Separate Yards. 2Atf 


W. J. LITTLEFIELD, R. F. D. No. 3, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Dr. Peiro will continue to give the 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
free advice regarding the subject of 
SuRGICAL and MepIcaL treatment. 
Many have availed themselves of this 
offer. Return postage is all you need 
to send. Address, Dr. Perro, 2148 Sun- 
nyside Ave., Chicago, III. 


Italian Queens for Sale! 


Untested Queens, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00. 





All Queens reared from Imported Stock. 


Circular Free. 


0. F. Fuller, Blackstone, Mass. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Red Clover and Golden Queens 


Are the Best Honey-Gatherers. Untested, 
soc; Select, 75c; Tested, $1.00. Nuclei, $1.00 
per frame. 


Evansville Bee & Honey Co., 


Evansville, Ind. 
Pyease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Supplies 


We are Western Agents for 1Atf 


““FALCONER ”’ 


Write for Fall Discounts—we can save you 
money. 


C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 














same attention—no matter what the amount of your order may be, but 


books, from frames to comb foundation. Get this Catalog NOW. 


213 Institute Place, 


R. W. BOYDEN, Mgr. 


©0000000000000000000000000000 


(Jeffrey Building) 


FIGURE THIS OUT FOR YOURSELF 


If you buy Bee-Supplies NOW that you will need in April, 
you save money at the rate of 12 percent on the §. 


THREE PERCENT is the amount of our early order discount on cash purchases 


percent per year—so you see why we urge early orders accompanied by cash this month. 


in January. 
January to April is just three months—¥% of a year. Now 3 percent for 3 months is interest at the rate of 12 
ANOTHER reason is that we can serve you better now than three months hence. Ina few weeks we 
will be putting up carload shipments for our dealers and distributing centers, and every effort in our big plant 
rush orders. You will be just as anxious for your goods as our other patrons, and will deserve and receive the 


—the largest establishment in the world devoted to the manufacture of bee-supplies—will be directed to filling 


We can Serve you Better Now 


and we want to make it worth* your while to place an early order. Try this ona part of your list anyway. 
Saving at the rate of 12 percent per year ought to interest everybody. 


We Manufacture Everything in Bee-Supplies 


Get our 1912 catalog which gives descriptions, illustrations and prices on everything from bee-hives to bee- 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


Chicago, Illinois 
Tel. 1484 North. 
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N We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest tn the Land— 
None Better. 


Our Prices will make you smile. We want 
10 mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 
every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

_H. S. Duby. St. Anne, Ill., carries a full 
line of Our Goods, ond sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 
. Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
Q2N2NONININININONENINENEO 
*‘ Griggs Saves You Freight’’ 


4 

\ TOLEDO 

{ FOR ME! Is Every Man’s 
4 Guide Who Wishes Goods 
4 QUICK. BIGSTOCK ROOT’S 
4, SUPPLIES. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Use this Coupon 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 
General Agts. for Root’s Goods. 
LANSING, MIcH. 














Dear Sirs:—Please quote me 
your prices on the attached list 
of bee-supplies I need. Also send 
me your 64-page catalog, anda 
complimentary copy of “The 
Bee-Keepers’ Dictionary.” 





Bargains in Bee-Supplies 


The recent death of James Heddon leaves 
us with a large amount of Bee-Fixtures and 
Supplies of almost every description, which 
will be sold at a great sacrifice. Write us 
for an inventory, and write at once, as these 
goods will not last long at the prices we are 
closing them out. sA2t 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Ready to ship day order is received 
Wholesale prices on Chick Feed, Beef 
Scraps, Grith, Oyster Shells, Ete, 
Honey and Beeswax wanted. 
Catalogue Free. 
S. J. GRIGGS & CO. 
24N. Erie St., Toledo. Ohio 


VAVAVAVAVAVAYVAVAYVAYVAYAY, 





BEE-ESCAPE 


SAVES | Honey At All 
et Dealers 


ONEY 
Each, 15c.; Dozen, $1.65, postpaid. 


If your Dealer does not keep them, 
order from Factory, with Complete In- 
structions. 


R. & E.C. Porter, Mfrs. 


Lewistown, Ill. 


tlease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
Berry Baskets, Crates, Etc. 


Sold at Rock Bottom prices. From Factory 
to Consumer. Send for prices. 


W. D. SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 
323 to 325 Park Ave., on L. S, & M.S. R. R. 
lease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





The Ideal Hive-Tool Free as a Premium 


Exactly half actual size. 


Price, postpaid, 35 cents; or with the American Bee Journal 

one year—both for $1.15; or mailed FREE as a premium for 

Sending us one new subscription at $1.00. 
_ This is a special tool invented by a Minnesota bee-keeper, adapted for pry- 
ing up supers, and for general hive and other work around the apiary. Made of 
malleable iron, 8% inches long. The middle partis 1 1-16 inches wide, and 7-32 
thick. The smaller end is 1% inches long, % inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending 
like a screwdriver. The larger end is wedge-shaped, having a fairly sharp, semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up hive-covers, supers, etc., as 
itdoes not mar the wood. Dr. C.C. Miller, who has used this tool since 1903, 
says: “I think as much of the tool as ever.” Address all orders to, 


50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food” 
To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


We have had printed an edition of over 50,000 copies of the 16-rage pamphlet on 
Honey as a Health-Food.” It is envelope size, and just the thing to create a local demand 
for honey. 

The first part of it contains a short article on “ Honey as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. 
Miller. It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it,etc. The last is devoted to “Honey 
Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people are educated on the value and uses of honey as a food, 
the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent stamp: 50 copies for 90 cents; 100 copies for 
$1.50; 250 copies for $3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 

Address all orders to 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 





3-BAND 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


For SALE-—AIll Queens 
bred from_ improved 
long-tongued Red Clo- 
ver stock, as good honey 
gatheyers as money can 
buy. Reared by the Doo- 
little or Miller plan. 
One untested Queen, 75 
cts.; 12 for $7.50: so for 
$25.00; 100 to 500, $45.00 
per Ioo. 

One Tested Queen, 
$1.50; 12 for $15.00. No 
nuclei or worker-bees 
for sale. No brood-dis- 

ease in my bees. Safe arrival guarranteed. 


cates B. ALEXANDER, Cato, Ark. 
FOR SALE 


Golden Untested Queens at 75 cents each; 
or $8.00 per doz. Tested Queens, $1.25 each. 
or six for $6,00. Select Tested, $2.00 each, or 
six for $10.00. 

Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 4Atf 


R. O. Cox, Box 8, Garland, Ala. 








Italian Breeding Queens 


atabargain. Iam offering just a few of my 
very finest breeders at $2.50 each while they 
last. Untested queens, $1.00; Select Un- 
tested $1.25. oAtf 


H. A. JETT, Queen-Breeder, 
Brooksville, Ky. 





Have You Bees for Sale? 


Owing to winter losses there is a 
considerable demand in the country 
for colonies of bees. Those having 
bees for sale should write at once to 
the American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
Illinois. 
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“If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.” 


Bee-Supplies 


Standard hives with latest improvements, Danzen- 
baker Hives, Sections, Foundation, Extractors, Smok- 
ers; in fact, everything used about the bees. My 
equipment, my stock of goods, the quality of my goods 
and my shipping facilities can not be excelled. 


PAPER HONEY-JARS 


For extracted honey. Made of heavy paper and paraf- 
fine coated, with tight seal. Every honey-producer 
will be interested. A descriptive circular free. Finest 
white clover honey on hand at alltimes. I buy bees- 
wax. Catalog of supplies free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 


859 Massachusetts Avenue. 
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Protection Hive Bingham Smokers 


The best and|Insist on “Old 

lowest-priced | Reliable’’ BING- BSINaNAM 

double - wall] HAMSMOKERS, OLEAN 
BEE SMOKER 









hive on the|for sale by all 
market. This| dealers in Bee- 
hive has %-in. | keepers’supplies 
material in| For over 30 years 
the outer wall| the standard in 
and it is not] allcountries.The 
cheaply made!smoker with a 
of % material | valve in the _bel- 
as are some | lows, with direct 
other hives| draft, bent cap, 
on the mark- | inverted bellows 
et. Send for | and soot-burning 
CIRCULAR | device. 
s wot OT 12} Smoke Engine, 
large i ttre. 4-inch, each, $1.25; mail, $1.50. 
tions. It will)“ Doctor, 3%-inch, each, 85c; mail, $1.10. 
pay to inves-} Conqueror, 3-inch, each, 75c; mail, $1.00. 
tigate. Little Wonder, 2-in., ea., Soc; mail, 65¢. 
Honey-Knife, 60 cents; mail, 80 cents. 


Pat’d 1878, °82, °92 & 1908 








Manufactured only by 


A. G. WOODMAN CoO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Famous Queens! 


From Improved Stock. 


The Best That Money Can Buy 


Not inclined to swarm, and as for Honey- 
Gathering they have few equals. 

Three-band, Golden, and Carniolans— 
bred in separate yards; ready March 2oth. 
Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5; 12 for $0. Tested, 
$1.50; 6 for $8; 12 for $15.00. Breeders of either 
strain, $5.00. 

Nuclei, with Untested Queens — I-frame, 
$2.50; six 1-frame, $15; 2-frame, $3.50; six 2-fr, 
$20.40. 

Nuclei with Tested Queens—1-frame, $3.00; 
- 1-frame. $17.40; 2-frame, $4.00; six 2-frame, 
23.40. 

Our Queens and Drones are all reared 
from the Best Select Queens, which should 
be so with the Drones as well as the Queens, 
on” guarantee safe arrival and satisfac- 
ion. 


D. E. BROTHERS, 
Z2A9t Jacksonville, Ark. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 


BARNES ‘uscsiney 


Machinery 


Read what J. 1. PARENT, of Chari- 
Y. aye og cut with one 





bee-hives,ete., 
Ey | 
Bp will.” Catalog and price list free 
on iddrees, W.¥. & JOHN BARNES, 
a 095 Ruby St. Reekferd; Til. 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 





Myers Famous Lockstitch Sewing Awl 


Is designed particularly for farmers’ use, but it will be found a time-saver and money-saver 
in nearly every household. It is not a novelty, but a practical hand-sewing machine for re- 
pairing shoes, harness, belts, earpets, rugs, tents, awnings, canvas of all kinds, gloves, mit- 
tens, saddles, etc.; you can also tie comforts. The Awl proper is grooved to contain the 
thread or waxed end, and the point being diamond shape will go through the thickest of 
leather, green or dry, any thickness. 

The “ Myers Awl” can be used with either straight or curved needle, both of which 
come with the outfit, and veterinarians will find it indispensable for Sewing up wire cuts in 
stock. The “ Myers Lock-Stitch Sewing Awl” is a necessity for the people; can be carried 


MYERS 
Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL 








Sews Leath 
Quick 


in pocket or tool chest; nothing to lose, always ready to mendaripor tear. Better than 
rivets because it is portable. Can be carried in mower or harvester tool-box, threshing kit, 
or anywhere. If you save one trip to town for mending, you are money ahead. Every farmer 
needs one, every man who teams needs one. It is the most practical hand-sewing machine 
for actual use ever devised. Put up with straight and curved needles, waxed thread, illus- 
trated book of directions, and everything ready for use. 


Our Special Offers of this Famous Sewing Awl. 


We mail the Myers Lock-STITCH SEWING AWL for $1.00; or club it with the American 
Bee Journal for one year—both for only $1.60; or we will mail the AWL free as a premium for 
goneyag us only 7wo New Subscriptions to the American Bee Journal for one year, with §2.00. 
weurely 


ere is an article that will be very useful in every home. Address all orders to— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 





if YOU want them 
YELLOW try the 
GENTLE strains of 


of Swathmore pedi- 


greed GOLDEN 
QUEENS. 
Swathmore, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


EVERY BEE-KEEPER KNOWS 
The Worth of A Good Queen 


Knows the worth of a good strain of bees 
and also knows how worthless is a poor 
queen and inferior bees. Try our strain of 
three-banded Italians, they will not disap- 
point you. Tested queen, $1.00 each; Un- 
tested. 75c: $7.00 per doz. Nodisease. Send 
for price-list. 6Atf 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO., 
Loreauville, Iberia Parish, La. 








Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








English Honey-Spoon. 





This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri: 
can Bee Journalifor one year—both for onl¥ 
$1.75. Send all orders to the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 

Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writiné. 
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CHICAGO, May 20.—The trade in honey dur- 
ing the past week has been of a very limited 
character. A No.1to fancy comb is unob- 
tainable, and very little that will pass as No. 
1appears onsale. The prices for that are 
ranging from 15@16c. Extracted has not been 
selling in quantity lots, and the prices for it 
range nominally the same as for some time 
past, being from 8@oc for the white, and 7@8c 
for the various kinds of amber. Beeswax 
has been in fair supply, and brings from 
30@32c per lb. according to color and cleanli- 
ness. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, May 22.—This market is now 
clean and bare of comb honey, and we are 
pleased to note this fact, for it gives the 
consumer an opportunity to refreshen his 
appetite for the big, fine crop that is sure to 
come this season. The demand for ex- 
tracted has slackened somewhat, and we 
are awaiting the arrival of the new crop. 
We are selling amber honey in barrels at 
6%@7%4c a lb., and the finest quality at 8%@- 
roc a |b., according to the quality and quan- 
tity purchased. For bright yellow, choice 
beeswax, we are paying 30c a Ib. delivered 
here, in cash, and 2c a |b. more in trade; for 
darker grades than the above, we are paying 
28@290C. THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 


BosTON, May 20.—Fancy white comb, 17@- 
8c; light amber, 1sc; amber, r4c. Fancy 
white extracted, ro@11c; light amber, 9@10c; 
amber, oc. Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE Co. 


CINCINNATI, May 20.—The market on comb 
honey is about cleaned up, and there is 
practically no demand. Extracted honey 





Honey Ann (© BEEswax~ 





has fallen off considerably, fancy white table 
honey in 60-pound cans at toc, light amber in 
5o-pound cans at 8c. Amber in barrels 6%@7c, 
according to quality. Beeswax in fair de- 
mand at $33 per 100 lbs. 

The above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. C. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 20.—Comb honey is 
1s@18c; water-white extracted, 9@1oc; light 
amber, 8@8%c; lower grades, 5@6%c per Ib. 
Beeswax 28c for nice yellow wax, and 23@26c 
fordark. I am paying 2c higher for beeswax 
intrade. The new crop of honey will arrive 
here by the time the report goes to print. 
Have brigher prospects for the season than 
at first reported. J. C. FROHLIGER. 


INDIANAPOLIs, May 18.—White comb honey 
sells al 18c per pound in 10-caselots. Amber 
graces in slow demand and at lower figures. 

est extracted sells at 11@12c per pound in 
s-galloncans. Jobbing houses are well sup- 
plied, but producers are not now offering 
any honey. Beeswax is in good demand, and 
producers are being paid 31c per pound. 

WALTER S. POUDER. 


KANSAS City, Mo., May 20.—No new comb 
honey on our market, and no old comb in 
jobbers’ hands. Some little extracted which 
we quote at 8@9c a lb. Wequote beeswax at 
25@28c per Ib. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co 


DENVER, May 20.—This market is entirely 
bare of good comb honey. Extracted honey 


in fair supply at following jobbing figures: 
White, 9c; li 


ght amber, 8c; strained, 6%@7%c. 








The season has opened up more favorably, after all, than many bee-keepers anticipated, and many find 
themselves unprepared fur the swarming period and honey-flow which is just before them. Extra hives just 
now may mean almost a double output of honey, and we can get these hives to you at once. 
and complete stock of all kinds and combinations, and can fill your order the day it is received. 





We pay 26c in cash and 28c in trade for 
clean, yellow beeswax delivered here. 
THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASs’N. 
F. Rauchfuss, Mer. 


NEw YORK, May 20.—Since our last there 
has been no material change in the condition 
of the honey market; wereally have nothing 
new toreport. Itis rather early as yet for 
a new crop from the South. It may be a 
couple of weeks longer before we will re- 
ceive any. Some little lots of comb honey 
are still coming in, and find ready sale at 
former prices. The market on extracted is 
very quiet, and prices have a downward 
tendency all along the line. The newcrop 
from the West Indies is now arriving quite 
freely, and no doubt shipments will increase 
in quantity as the season progresses. Bees- 
wax steady at from 30@32c per lb., according 
to quality. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


ie aaa estan ap an as an 


AQUASUN 


The flavor of richest apple cider. 

A table delicacy that has no equal. 

A beverage that refreshes and invigorates. 
The strongest health-germs in Nature. 


Made from Honey& Water 


In any kitchen, at any hour, at a cost of 
2 to 4 cents per gallon. Process and right 
to make it, 25c. Circular Free. sAr2t 


Cc. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Calif. 








Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





FOR SALE 


A first-class apiary at a bargain. Reason 
for selling, death of principal owner. 
H. C. ADLER, Victoria, Tex, 


Address, 


We have a large 





If you are producing comb honey the Danzenbaker hive will give you most excellent satisfaction. Re- 


ports from large users of this hive show that with it a very large percentage of fancy comb honey may be 


produced; and with a little extra protection it is an excellent wintering hive. 


Another comb-honey hive that is very popular this season is the Buckeye double-walled hive. 





This is 


the new movable-bottom pattern, and the double-wall feature offers protection, not only in the winter, but at 


all seasons. 


pattern. 
local conditions and the season. 


For the production of extracted honey there is no betier hive than the regular ten-frame dovetailed 
This has been a standard for years, and will admit of a number of changes and combinations to suit 


We have also, of course, our usual stock of all other supplies, and you can handle your order for any 


This is particularly valuable in the early part of the season when sudden changes of temperature 
are apt to have disastrous results. 


item listed in our catalog with our usual promptness and dispatch. We are better equipped than any other 
dealer in this section to give special attention to hurry orders, and solicit a trial of our goods and our service. 


C. H. W. WEBER & C0. 


CINCINNATI, 


2146 Central Avenue. 



























RUSH orders for “Falcon” Beekeepers’ Supplies 


Quick Price-list For Those who do Not Have a Red Catalog. 





@ee2e@2e20e80e @ 


ity, No. g aualtty. ; Ideal Bee-Veil, 65c:; by mail, 75c. 
: Standard Smoker, 85c; by mail, $1.10. 
Dewey Foundation Fastener, $1.25; by 


. mail, $1.50. 
Plain sections 25c per M less. 
Price per lb. : 5 lb. 50 Ib. Untested queens, 1, $1.00, 6, $5.50 
Light Section Foundation 64c 59¢ Tested ™ 1, 1.50, 6, 8.00 
ethan tenait Frames, 10, 35c; 100, wa" _ Condensed RUSH ORDER directions: 
No.14 1-story Dovetailed Hiye, cover, body, bottom and frames: Sections and supers—give dimensions of 
iteiaiian iy ee sections ; hives and supers—state whether 
1 5 10 1 5 10 eight or ten frame. Order any article not 
$1.50 $7.00 $13.50 $1.60 $7.50 $14.50 mentioned, send what you think the price 
Dovetailed supers complete without sections and starters: (better a little more money), and we will 
Not 4kulx “ om - 1 = - with seg or sections, or re- 
2B 44%x1% sections $2.50 $4.80 $2.75 $5.30. AERO, ES: FO QneREnE SE See 
8C 3 3x5 ‘ price and ** Falcon”? guarantee of satisfac- 
2F 4x5 ” tion. 








W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company, Falconer, N. Y. 


Where the good bee-hives come from 


Cc. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
130 Grand Ave., Kansas ae te. H. Ss. Duby, St. Anne, Hl. 
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The “Massie”? Bee-Hives 


We consider*these the Best Up-to-date Hives made. 


Double - Walled, made of full thickness of lumber, same 
Super capacity as a 10-fr. Dov. hive, and of the 
same price. Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive List. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


We furnish Everything Needed in Practical, Profitable Bee Culture 


We manufacture the Dovetailed and Massie Hives with either the 
Scalloped Supers Plain Section Supers or Extracting Supers 


nae 


RETO Oe 


We have millions of as nice SECTIONS as are to be found in the market, either scalloped or plain, of all the 
STANDARD sizes. All of our Foundation is made by the 


NEW WEED PROCESS 


From strictly pure wax. None better. 


Our Large Illustrated Catalog is Furnished Free to All Bee-Keepers or Dealers. Write Us 
for Special Prices. No Trouble to Answer Inquiries. 


It describes and illustrates numerous money-saving and money-making devices, tried in our own apiaries be- 


fore offering them to the public. Write at once for a copy of our Catalog. Our prices are the lowest, 
the quality of our goods equal to the best; a trial will prove our assertion. 


Established 1864. KRETCHMER MFG. C0., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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